“To  save  time  is  to  lengthen  life — ” 


“Acceleration,  rather  than  structural  change,  is  the  key  to  an 
understanding  of  our  recent  economic  developments.” 

— From  the  report  of  President  Hoover’s  Committee  on  Recent  Economic  Chances 


The  plod  of  the  ox-cart.  The  jog 
trot  of  the  horse  and  buggy. 
The  rush  of  the  high-powered  motor 
car.  The  zoom  of  the  airplane. 
Acceleration.  Faster  speed  all  the 
time. 

Speed  and  more  speed  in  pro- 
duction, transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  as  a result,  more  wealth, 
more  happiness,  and  yes,  more 
leisure  for  us  all. 

Scientific  research  has  been  the 
pacemaker  of  this  faster,  yet  more 
leisurely,  existence.  At  a steadily 


increasing  rate  it  is  giving  us  hun- 
dreds of  inventions  and  improve- 
ments which  speed  up  work,  save 
time  and  money,  revolutionize  life 
and  labor  in  the  modern  age. 

Conceive  how  much  time  modern 
electric  lighting  has  saved  the 
American  people — not  to  mention 
the  billion  dollars  a year  in  lighting 
bills  saved  by  the  repeatedly  im- 
proved efficiency  of  the  Mazda 
lamp.  Think  of  the  extraordinary 
democratization  of  entertainment 
and  education  made  possible  by  the 
radio  tube! 


Both  these  benefits  to  the  public 
owe  much  to  the  steady  flow  of 
discovery  and  invention  from 
General  Electric  laboratories.  So  do 
the  x-ray  and  cathode-ray  tubes,  the 
calorizing  of  steel,  atomic-hydrogen 
welding,  the  generation  of  power 
for  home  and  industry  at  steadily 
lower  costs. 

The  G-E  monogram  is  a symbol 
of  research.  Every  product  bearing 
this  monogram  represents  to-day 
and  will  represent  to-morrow  the 
highest  standard  of  electrical 
correctness  and  dependability. 
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ROSS 

{Formerly  Rivers) 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


Everything  Known  in  Music 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

PIANOS AUDIOGRAPHIC 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

REPRODUCING  PIANOS  - - RADIOS 
BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
RECORDS  - PIANO  ROLLS  - HARPS 
SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSICAL  LITERATURE 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS^LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

Lyon  & Healy 

Huron  Rd.  at  Euclid 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 
good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlin 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention 

30  East  College  Street 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

[ I lie  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  an  important  Department  of  the  Personnel 
Service  on  the  campus.  The  page  this  month  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau,  to  outline  the  relationship  of  the  office  to  the  employment  in- 
terests of  stiulenis  and  alumni. — \V.  F.  ]i.] 

The  Perennial  Search  for  Jobs 

It  is  again  the  season  when  the  hunt  for  a job  holds  its  own  with  other  extra- 
curricular activities  on  the  campus.  Even  this  \'ear  of  “unemployment”  does  not  stifle 
the  ambition  of  the  young  alumni,  many  of  whom  are  on  the  lookout  for  new  oppor- 
tunities offering  good  futures. 

Of  nearly  300  College  and  Conservatory  seniors  registered  with  the  bureau : 

40%  are  looking  for  teaching  positions. 

15%  are  trying  to  make  connections  with  business  and  industry. 

5%  are  looking  for  openings  in  various  fields  such  as  library,  museum,  so- 
cial work,  laboratory  work,  etc. 

40%  are  planning  for  graduate  study  or  training  in  preparation  for  many 
types  of  occupations.  The  majority  of  these  are  at  present  applying 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships;  they  will  be  looking  for  positions  a 
year  or  perhaps  five  years  from  now. 

Probably  300  to  400  alumni  have  used  the  help  of  the  bureau  within  the  twelve 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

About  200  undergraduates  who  do  not  yet  have  jobs  for  the  summer  are  eager 
to  get  remunerative  work  to  help  finance  next  year’s  expenses. 

Approximately  150  underclassmen  who  have  not  yet  worked  into  regular  cam- 
pus jobs  are  anxious  over  their  prospects  for  board  or  room  jobs,  or  both,  for  next  year. 

Judging  by  last  year,  some  130  incoming  freshmen  will  ask  to  be  considered  for 
campus  employment,  board  jobs  preferred. 

PLACEMENT  OF  SENIORS  AND  GRADUATES 

The  young  alumni  have  received  for  many  years  assistance  commensurate  with 
the  investment  which  the  college  makes  in  maintaining  the  bureau.  If  the  people 
whom  we  have  placed  in  the  last  five  years  had  secured  the  same  positions  through 
commercial  agencies  they  woidd  have  paid  collectively  at  least  $25,000  in  commis- 
sions. This  figure  includes  no  estimate  of  the  financial  value  of  the  credential  service 
used  in  connection  with  the  applications  made  by  some  1500  seniors  and  graduates 
for  positions  about  which  they  learned  through  other  sources,  nor  of  the  individual 
service  given  to  those  wlio  apply  for  fellowships. 

NEEDED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTACTS 

An  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  openings  referred  to  the  bureau  would 
make  for  a larger  proportion  of  young  alumni  in  congenial  work.  Our  contacts  are 
gradually  increasing  and  branching  out,  but  we  need  to  develop  all  of  our  resources 
now  in  order  to  cope  with  the  placement  problem  of  the  present. 

Alumni  who  arc  themselves  well  established  in  variou.s  occupations  are  our  nat- 
ural source  from  which  to  develop  contacts  with  many  types  of  positions.  ^Ve  wel- 
come vour  suggestions  and  we  pledge  our  care  for  the  interest  of  the  employer  as 
well  as  of  the  candidate  in  making  recommendations  for  any  position.  We  need 
jobs,  and  more  jobs! 

IvANORK  V.  Barnes 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  HUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

Volume  XXVI  Ouekun,  Ohio,  Ai'inu, 


It  is  interesting  to  note  tlie  changes  that  have  come 
connection  with  Physical  Education  since  the  days 
when  Dr.  Hanna  set  out  to 
build  on  a scientific  basis  in 
a field  when  leaders  pro- 
claimed "you  don’t  need  a sci- 
entific basis.  People  want  to 
be  humbugged.”  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  students  who 
came  under  Dr.  Hanna  at  that 
tiine  — Dr.  Gulick,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Leonard,  or  their  stu- 


the  scientific 
development  of 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  Editorial  by 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton 


dents,  are  the  progressive  leaders  of  Physical  Education 
today.  Although  the  building  and  the  equipment  bought 
with  Miss  Dickinson’s  three  hundred  dollars  is  still  in 
use,  the  superstructure  built  upon  the  foundation  which 
was  laid  in  those  days  has  grown  beyond  recognition.  As 
in  education  in  other  fields,  the  emphasis  upon  the  needs 
of  the  one  taught  rather  than  upon  the  subject  taught 
has  brought  about  changes  which  tend  to  unify  and  cor- 
relate the  whole  of  the  individual,  but  separate  and  dif- 
ferentiate the  individuals.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
general  aims  of  all  education,  w^hether  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  mind  with  muscle,  or  brought  about  by 
the  mind  with  inhibition  of  muscle  should  be  much  the 
same.  One  of  these  objectives  or  aims  is  to  bring  about 
a series  of  joyous  satisfying  experiences,  and,  paradoxi- 
cally, through  individual  treatment  to  enable  one  to  live 
better  as  a member  of  a group.  It  is  in  accord  with  this 
general  aim  that  Physical  Education  has  met  the  challenge 
and  instead  of  picking  her  people  to  fit  the  game,  is 
adapting  the  game  to  fit  the  people. 


If  there  is  any  value  in  the  experience  of  -winning  and 
losing  with  equanimity,  — of  playing  one’s  own  part  with- 
out trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  whole  team,  — of  having 
the  joyous  experience  of  working  your  best  for  the  fun 
of  the  game  against  friendly  opponents  who  test  your 
mettle,  surely  that  experience  should  not  he  saved  for 
the  ones  who  have  already  had  the  most  of  it.  "To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  and  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath”  was  not 
■written  as  a suggestion  to  the  college  in  her  offering  of 
opportunities  to  her  students.  Thus  in  Oberlin  when  we 
have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  instead  of  the 
former  fifty  or  sixty  playing  basketball  in  three  distinct 
tournaments,  with  the  conditions  which  demand  training 
and  endurance  modified  to  meet  the  needs,  strengths,  and 
abilities  of  the  particular  group  playing  in  that  tourna- 


ment, we  are  merely  following  the  general  trend  in 
education,  — giving  each  individual  a joyous  successful  ex- 
perience which  can  only  be  attained  if  she  works  h^r 
best,  but  which  is  not  heyond  the  possibility  of  attainment. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William  Galpin  of 
Buffalo,  we  have  a field  for  women,  which,  when  it  is 
developed,  will  put  Oberlin  in  the  front  rank  in  ability 
to  give  students  opportunities  according  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  strengths  and  interests.  The  planting  of 
five  thousand  trees,  which  has  already  been  begun  undei’ 
the  direction  of  the  State  Forestry  Department,  will  pro- 
vide, not  a park,  — hut  a real  w'oods,  thick,  deej),  a 
shelter  for  birds,  a protection  to  wild  flowers,  materials 
for  campcraft,  a supply  of  hard  woods  for  slow  campfires 
and  soft  woods  for  quick  cooking  fires,  logs  to  sit  on,  pine 


needle  carpet  to  walk  on  and  sleep  oh,  the  building  of 
memories  and  experiences  associated  with  big  muscle 
activities  which  makes  for  health  and  balance. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  deeper  woods  will  be  planted 
and  properly  labeled,  those  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  the  department  of  botany  believe  -will  bring  ad- 
ditional enrichment  to  these  interests.  The  stones  in  the 
fireplaces  and  rock  gardens  and  drinking  fountains  will 
he  chosen  because  of  their  value  in  telling  their  story  to 
geologists  who  can  read  them.  Dramatics  may  find  the 
out-door  stage  lends  itself  to  some  of  their  productions. 
When  one  sees  the  miles  of  railroad  embankments,  or 
the  land  cities  are  building  out  into  the  lakes,  or  even  the 
Oberlin  reservoir,  the  thought  of  a built  hill,  an  ampi- 
theatre  in  summer  and  a coasting  place  in  winter  does 
not  seem  impossible.  Small  flower-garden  plots,  cared  for 
and  “belonging  to”  individuai  girls  and  “willed”  by  them 
to  interested  successors  have  already  been  started  by  a 
few  -who  enjoy  them  and  find  this  form  of  activity  suited 
to  their  needs  and  interests.  Tennis  courts  so  con- 
structed and  so  well  drained  that  they  dry  immediately 
after  a rain,  bridle  paths  (note  the  spelling)  through  the 
woods,  golf  “games,”  hockey  fields,  baseball  diamonds, 
volley  ball  courts,  archery  range,  a good  track,  will  all 
help  to  enable  Oberlin  to  meet  the  individual  at  the 
place  where  she  has  already  arrived  and  to  lead  her 
further  toward  her  goal  of  useful  living  through  those 
experiences  which  educate  by  doing.  When,  in  addition 
to  the  field,  we  have  an  adequate  gymnasium  so  that 
many  groups  who  want  activities  during  the  -winter  are 
not  assigned  a nine  o’clock  hour  at  night  once  a week  or 
else  denied  altogether,  — so  that  girls  will  not  have  to 
give  up  their  noon  lunch  to  travel  eighteen  miles  and  use 
up  two  hours  time  for  a thirty-minute  swim,  Oberlin  can 
meet  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  100  per  cent  of 
its  girls,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  ones  -who  have 
learned  “team  play”  and  the  ones  who  are  just  beginning 
it,  and  can  give  each  one  leadership  in  her  Physical  Edu- 
cation work  which  is  re-creative,  — life-giving.  Each  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  herself  out  in  social  relation- 
ships under  stress,  to  develop  her  strength  and  skill  and 
endurance,  to  increase  her  margin  of  safety.  Each  will 
have  a rich  background  of  experience  that  will  make  for 
force  and  enthusiasm  and  understanding, — for  increased 
ability  to  work  and  win  with  understanding  or  lose  with 
courage  and  turn  the  loss  to  a richer  gain. 

In  April  the  Oberlin  Forensic  Union  will  close  its  most 
successful  season  in  recent  years.  Competition  last  fall 
resulted  in  the  election  to  mem- 
ship  of  an  unusually  promising 
group  of  forty  men  and  women, 
and  the  quality  of  work  done  has 
been  on  the  average  higher  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  past 
four  years.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  members  of  the  Union  will 
have  presented  fifteen  extension  debates  and  thirty  inter- 
collegiate dehate.s  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  .Should  college  enrollment  be  restricted  to  those 
of  special  ability? 

(Please  turn  to  page  199) 


TEN  THOUSAND 
HEAR  OBERLIN 
DEBATES 

By  Professor 
William  E.  Utterback 
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TO  WHOM 

IT  MAY  CONCERN 

\ 

A Letter  to  William  Dean  Howells 


My  dear  Mr.  Howells: 

I have  been  re-reading  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  and 
trying  to  recall  the  impression  it  made  upon  my  family 
and  friends  when  it  appeared,  just  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
considered,  it  my  memory  serves  me,  rather  too  subtle 
and  sophisticated.  One  spoke  with  a certain  pride  of 
having  read  it.  This  must  he  why  I remember  the  pub- 
lication of  it  so  distinctly,  for  I am  sure  that  I did  not 
read  it  until  long  afterwards.  It  probably  seemed  too 
“advanced”  for  my  tender  years,  though  I do  not  recall 
that  any  censorship  was  ever  exercised  upon  my  reading. 

My  first  real  acquaintance  with  you  I owe  to  a small 
group  of  college  seniors,  whose  exalted  conversation  upon 
literary  matters  at  the  fraternity  dinner-table  dazzled,  so 
to  speak,  my  freshman  ears.  I began  then  to  read  you 
for  myself,  but  not  until  your  little  book  called  Criticism 
and  Fiction  came  out  in  1891  did  I become  aware  that 
there  was  more  in  you  than  met  the  eye,  that  you  rep- 
resented a school,  a movement,  a tendency  that  was  Euro- 
pean rather  than  Bostonian.  In  your  unemphatic,  unpre- 
tentious way  you  converted  me  to  what  was  then  called 
“ realism,”  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  backslidings,  I have 
remained  converted. 

As  the  years  went  by,  and  my  faith  in  you  continued 
unshaken,  you  opened  other  doors  to  me  that  have  not 
closed.  It  was  you  who  first  called  my  attention  to  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  who  was  then  very  little  known  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  by  an  enthusiastic  notici^ — I think  it  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  'Weekly — of  Arms  and  the  Man.  a play, 
in  my  present  judgment,  quite  unworthy  of  your  too  gen- 
erous praise.  Better  still,  it  was  in  your  pages  that  I first 
met  the  great  name  of  Verga,  tor  whom  no  praise  can  be 
too  high.  That  you  should  have  perceived  so  long  ago 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  I Malevoglia — The  House  hy  the 
Medlar  Tree — makes  me  wonder  whether  with  all  my  ad- 
miration, I have  ever  quite  done  you  justice.  After  all, 
there  is  a sense  in  which  you  are  a disciple  of  Verga,  and 
it  is  perhaps  this  discipleship  that  saved  you  from  the 
gloom  of  the  Russians,  whom,  as  might  be  expected,  you 
admired  even  more. 

Not,  I hasten  to  say  with  all  deference,  that  you 
ever  had  it  in  you  to  write  an  Anna  Karenina  or  an 
/ Malevoglia.  Your  talent,  of  course,  as  you  would  be  the 
the  first  to  admit.  Is  on  a quite  different  level  from  Tol- 
stoi’s or  Verga’s.  It  is  more  becoming  to  name  you  with 
Gissing  and  Trollope,  though  even  this  comparison  is  not 
to  your  advantage.  You  were  as  facile  as  Trollope  and  as 
honest  as  Gissing,  but  you  could  not  have  written  a Last 
Chronicle  nor  a Thryza.  You  never  seem  quite  to  reach  the 
heart  of  a situation,  as  the  Russian  and  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Englishmen  do.  This  may  be  because  you  were  per- 
suaded, as  Mrs.  Woolf  Is  — you  would  have  liked  Mrs. 
■\Voolf— that  the  heart  of  a situation  can  not  be  reached 
directly,  but  only  by  implication.  But  this,  1 think,  does 
not  wholly  account  for  the  tenuousness  of  almost  all  your 
books,  though  there  is  evidence  in  all  of  them  that  you 
are  deliberately  keeping  the  tone  low  and  the  touch  light. 

Nor  is  this  superficiality  of  yours — 1 would  use  !i  jio- 
llter  word  if  1 knew  one — wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
were  local  in  your  outlook.  It  Is  impossible  to  be  more 
local  than  Verga.  A fragment  of  Sicily  sulllces  for  all 


with  all  her  varieties  of  social  experiences,  has  never 
his  landscape.  I suspect  that  it  is  the  character  of  your 
"localism”  that  make  the  difference.  After  all,  the  tour 
writers  that  I have  named,  unlike  as  they  are,  saw  their 
personages  relieved  against  a background  of  a rich  and 
complex  civilization;  you  saw  yours  moving  amid  the 
bleak  austerities  of  New  England  or  the  tinsel  splendours 
of  New  York.  This  limitation  of  yours  is  perhaps  related 
to  your  curious  unwillingness  or  inability  to  profit  by 
the  spectacle  of  Europe.  It  is  here  that  you  differ  most 
sharply  from  Henry  James,  with  whom  it  is  so  natural 
to  compare  you.  Fancy  Mr.  James,  after  a long  residence 
in  Italy,  writing  so  colourless  and  inappreciative  a book 
as  Tuscan  Cities,  the  cities  being  Florence  and  Siena  and 
Pisa  and  Lucca!  Hawthorne  and  Dickens  are  not  more 
inadequate.  One  has  the  feeling  that  your  heart,  what- 
ever the  rest  of  your  body  did,  never  travelled  much  far- 
ther east  than  South  Bradfield,  Massachusetts,  or  farther 
west  than  Chicago,  neither  of  which  is  the  end  of  the 
world. 

I do  not  mean  that  your  mind  was  provincial.  I can 
imagine  a picnic  lunch  in  which  you  and  Mr.  Norman 
Douglas,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
should  cooperate.  They  would  appreciate,  I think,  the 
delicate,  if  homely,  viands  that  you  provided,  and  you,  in 
turn,  would  not  disrelish  their  somewhat  highflavoured 
dainties.  And  the  crown  of  the  feast  would  be  to  have 
one  of  the  younger  men — Mr.  Huxley,  say — rewrite  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  in  his  own  vein.  A girl  of  nine- 
teen, beautiful  and  inexperienced,  makes  a journey  of 
three  weeks  to  Europe  in  the  company  of  two  highly 
sophisticated  young  men  and  in  a ship  that  did  not  con- 
tain a single  other  woman,  not  even  a cook  or  a steward- 
ess. I can  fancy  your  three  fellow-craftsmen  competing 
for  a subject  like  that  and  I can  also  fancy  your  genial, 
unshocked  amusement  at  the  outcome. 

That  is  to  say,  I am  persuaded  that  you  were  not  more 
limited  by  your  period  than  all  “realist”  WTiters,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Lawrence  themselves,  must  be. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  upon 
which  I have  so  rudely  dwelt,  there  are  a good  many  of 
us  who  love  and  admire  you  still.  The  young  lions  of 
The  American  Mercury  disdain  you,  as  you  once  disdained 
Scott,  but  you  will  probably  survive  their  disdain  as  Scott 
has  survived  yours.  You  are,  to  bo  sure,  no  Tolstoi  or 
Verga,  no  Trollope  or  Gissing,  but  you  are  ours  in  a sense 
in  which  they  are  not  and  can  not  be.  1 am  not  one  to 
lay  much  stress  upon  nationalism  in  literature,  hut  you 
embody  and  record  a phase  of  culture  in  this  land  of  ours 
that  is  too  precious  to  lose.  The  extreme  " moderns,” 
naturally,  do  not  perceive  its  preciousness  nor  taste  its 
native,  racy,  ironic  llavour.  1 pity  them  from  my  heart. 
You  are  “caviare”  to  Hollywood,  of  course,  to  the  New 
York  (hat  was  once  your  New  York,  and,  1 am  afraid,  to 
the  Boston  that  was  once  your  Boston.  1 should  think 
that  present-day  Bostonians  would  find  your  pages,  it  they 
deign  to  turn  them,  very  uncomfortable  rending,  tor  in 
them  is  embodied  (he  unhiue  state  of  mind  that  (he  world 
used  to  know  as  Boston.  The  Coreys,  the  Bellinghams, 
Clara  Kingsbury,  James  Staniford.  Sibyl  Vane,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr,  Sewell — there  Is  (he  Boston  of  our  dreams  and 
regrets.  1 am  tempted  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wharton  herself. 
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with  all  her  varieties  of  social  experience,  has  never 
given  a more  authentic  picture  of  what  we  mean  hy  race 
than  your  portrait  of  Bromnelti  Corey.  An  ingenious  per- 
son once  imiuired  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic:  “What 
about  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  as  ‘ the  great  American 
novel  ’?  ” Alas!  the  Laphains  endured  and  rose  above 
their  humdrum  tragedy  forty-five  years  ago.  ily  An- 
tonia lias  been  written  since  then,  and  Giants  in  the  Earth. 
•and  Manhattan  Transfer,  and  Home  to  Harlem.  For 
which  America  is  “the  great  American  novel”  to  be  writ- 
ten? You  came  very  near  to  writing  it  once,  hut  no  one 
will  ever  write  it  now. 

The  truth  is,  though  I am  loath  to  admit  it,  that  the 
■secret  of  your  charm,  of  your  power,  and  of  your  limita- 
tions, too,  lies  in  that  equivocal  and  discredited  word, 
Puritan.  It  was  Puritanism  that  sheltered  you  from  the 
literary  and  social  seductions  of  Europe.  It  was  Puri- 
tanism that  made  your  writing  so  crisp  and  bracing,  kept 
you  from  the  self-conscious  technique  and  the  blaring  or- 
chestration of  our  modern  performers  upon  the  instru- 


ments of  realism.  It  modified  what  might  have  been— 
for  you  were  not  New  England  born — a somewhat  exuber- 
ant taste  in  humour,  like  Mark  Twain’s,  It  compelled 
you  to  treat  what  used  to  be  called  “delicate”  subjects 
delicately  and  to  avoid  “indelicate”  subjects  altogether. 
You  were  interested,  as  many  people  of  your  day  were, 
in  spiritism,  and  you  have  written  many  amusing  pages 
about  it.  I wonder,  if  you  were  to  send  us  a message 
from  your  present  abode,  w'hether  it  might  not  run  some- 
what like  this:  “ Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things, 

the  day  of  fine,  simple,  scrupulous  things,  the  day  of  reti- 
cence, of  understatement,  of  sobriety  and  dignity  and  good 
taste,  the  day  of  the  Coreys  and  the  Laphams,  of  .lames 
Staniford  and  Lydia  Blood.” 

I remain,  with  undiminished  regard. 

Ever  faithfully  yours. 


(Continued  from  page  197) 

2.  Is  the  practice  of  instalment  buying  detrimental  to 
the  American  people? 

3.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  from  the  Kel- 
logg Peace  Pact? 

4.  Should  the  United  States  inaugurate  a program  of 
disarmament? 

In  addition  to  meeting  our  traditional  rivals  in  Ohio, 
Oberlin  teams  have  traveled  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
in  search  of  new  fields  to  conquer.  Women’s  teams  have 
debated  Northwestern  University  and  Rockford  College, 
in  Illinois,  Purdue  University,  in  Indiana,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  in  West  Virginia.  Men’s  teams 
have  debated  the  University  of  Detroit,  Aibion  College, 
in  Michigan,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, and  Lafayette  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  How- 
ard University,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  recent  development  in 
Oberlin  debating  is  the  practice  of  holding  public  debates 
oft  the  campus  before  such  organizations  as  business 
men’s  clubs,  churches,  lodges,  high  schools,  civic  clubs, 
and  Parent-Teachers’  associations.  Of  the  eighty-one  in- 
tercollegiate debates  in  which  Oberlin  students  have  par- 
ticipated during  the  past  three  years  fifty-one  have  been 
held  before  such  audiences.  During  the  same  three  years 
the  Forensic  Union  has  in  addition  presented  forty-six 
extension  debates  before  audiences  off  the  campus. 

The  debate  heid  before  a non-collegiate  audience  has 
■something  of  value  in  it  for  ali  three  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  debater,  the  audience,  and  the  coilege. 

To  the  debater  it  affords  training  in  just  the  sort  of 
speaking  he  wiil  do  after  graduation.  Those  who  attend 
these  debates  come,  not  to  cheer  a favorite  team  on  to 
victory,  but  to  hear  a serious  discussion  of  a public 
question.  The  speaker’s  task  is  not  to  impress  a judge 
with  his  technical  superiority  as  a debater,  but  to  in- 
terest, instruct,  and  convince  the  audience  before  him. 
His  problem  is  a more  genuine  one,  and  consequently  a 
more  instructive  one,  than  that  confronting  him  in  a 
formal  contest  debate  held  before  a college  audience. 

To  the  audience  the  extension  debate  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  argument  on  both  sides  of  pubiic  ques- 
tions presented  and  subjected  to  critical  examination. 
'That  this  opportunity  is  a welcome  one  is  evidenced  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  these  debates.  A debate  held  in 
a viilage  of  two  or  three  thousand  will  usually  draw  an 


audience  of  a hundred  or  more,  and  requests  for  return 
engagements  are  frequent.  Those  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings usually  follow  the  argument  with  evident  interest  and 
participate  freely  in  the  open  forum  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate.  It  is  perhaps  a paradox  that  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  a village  community  are  usually  more  eager 
to  hear,  and  to  participate  in,  a discussion  of  public 
questions  than  are  the  students  on  a college  campus. 

The  extension  debate  is  perhaps  not  without  signifi- 
cance to  the  college  itself.  During  the  past  three  years 
approximately  ten  thousand  persons  have  heard  Oberlin 
students  debate.  Most  of  these  people  were  high  school 
students  who  may  be  interested  in  college  or  older 
people  whose  children  may  sometime  be  interested  in 
college.  In  many  cases  the  extension  debate  will  have 
been  their  only  contact  tvith  Oberlin. 

In  response  to  the  scores  of  letters  that  asked:  “Can’t 
we  have  another  Oberlin  Hour  over  the  radio  very  soon,” 
and  “Won’t  Oberlin  give  us  more  programs 
ANOTHER  of  such  outstanding  musical  distinction,”  an 
RADIO  hour  of  unusually  beautiful  Easter  music  will 

HOUR  come  over  WTAM,  Cleveland,  on  Sunday 

afternoon  from  4 to  5,  Eastern  Standard  time. 
The  strength  and  clearness  with  which  the  January  pro- 
gram was  received  generally  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, except  in  a few  instances  where  powerful  near-by 
stations  cut  in,  was  a very  satisfying  feature  of  that 
broadcast  and  we  expect  it  to  be  repeated. 

The  Easter  program  is  being  arranged  with  the  same 
care  and  thoroughness  as  the  previous  hour  was,  by  Mr. 
Don  Morrison,  assislant  professor  in  the  Conservatory, 
manager  of  the  Oberlin  Student  Concert  Direction.  The 
smoothness  and  unity  of  that  hour  is  being  repeated  in 
the  Easter  Sunday  vespers,  both  in  the  splendid  climactic 
development  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  execution  of  de- 
tail in  arrangement  and  in  management. 

More  than  two  hundred  students  will  present  the  hour 
of  music  — and  they  are  already  working  toward  a fin- 
ished production  under  their  directors.  The  A Cappella,  the 
First  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  both  senior  and 
junior,  and  the  Oberlin-Lakeside  Vested  String  choir,  will 
participate — and  they  will  wear  their  surplices  quite  as 
though  appearing  for  a visible  audience.  The  program, 
beginning  with  the  terror  of  the  Trial,  going  through  the 
sombre  music  of  the  Crucifixion,  to  the  glorious  exalta- 
tion of  the  Resurrection,  with  the  most  splendid  of  all 
Easter  music,  will  be  one  of  real  musical  distinction. 
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Oberlin  A Growth 


By  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton* 


Today?  But  what  of  yesterday?  For  oft, 

On  me  when  hoy  there  came  what  then  1 called, 

Who  know  no  hooks  and  no  philosophies. 

In  my  hoy  phrase,  “The  passion  of  the  Past.” 

So  spoke  the  great  mid-Victorian  thinker  and  dreamer. 
But  his  boy  passion  is  not  the  ordinary  passion  of  youth. 
Boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  incline  to 
live  in  the  present  or  future,  seldom  in  the  past.  This  is 
natural.  They  have  not  yet  acquired  a store  of  memories. 
How,  then,  can  they  know  their  value?  They  have  not 
yet  felt  themselves  to  he  an  organic  part  of  the  society 
about  them.  They  are  still  unaware  of  the  numberless 
subtle  links  that  hind  them  to  the  past.  They  little 
suspect  that  they  are  the  product  of  countless  hopes  and 
fears,  of  resistances  and  acquiescences,  of  decisions  and 
avoidances  whose  beginnings  reach  out  into  “the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time.”  What  is  true  of  individ- 
ual young  men  and  women  is  true  of  youthful  countries. 
In  this  respect  our  own  country  contrasts  most  strikingly 
with  England.  On  the  one  hand,  a country  with  a homo- 
geneous population,  which  has  developed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  for  many  centuries,  loving  its  past,  guarding  it  at 
every  point  with  an  almost  religious  devotion;  on  the 
other  hand,  a land  of  many  uprooted  peoples  with  mu- 
tually cancelling  and  blurred  traditions,  with  only  a brief 
past  to  steady  it,  give  it  direction,  provide  the  atmosphere 
of  common  sentiments  and  associations  through  which 
citizens  can  see  and  recognize  each  other  at  a glance. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most 
essential  to  any  healthy  growth  in  our  nation  that  we 
should  studiously  conserve  and  remember  every  vestige 
of  our  all  too  limited  history. 

President  Fairchild  said  fifty  years  ago  that  “a  suc- 
cessful college  is  a growth.”  Oberlin  is  preeminently  a 
growth.  It  did  not  spring  into  being  at  the  touch  of  an 
Alladin's  lamp  (or  chandelier)  of  some  millionaire  as  so 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have  done.  It  was 
not  assembled  all  complete  like  an  automobile  so  that 
one  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  on  the  Faculty  gas  and 
let  her  go.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  most  painfully  about 
many  of  our  institutions  of  learning  is  that  they  seem  to 
be  above  ground.  You  can  comprehend  them  at  a glance — 
great  factories  for  turning  out  Ph.D.  degrees,  admirably 
adapted  to  tbe  puri)Ose,  efllcient  to  the  n’th  power,  but  as 
yet  lacking  that  indefinable  something  which  we  call 
atmosphere.  I like  Oberlin  because  it  is  not  made  to 
order.  It  is  not  a manufactured  product.  It  is  indeed  a 
growth.  And  sometimes  when  I get  blue  — for  we,  here, 
on  the  platform  are  not  simply  a lot  of  pedagogical  vic- 
trolas,  but,  if  you  can  believe  it,  actual  men  and  women 
w'ho  are  capable  of  joys  and  also  of  discouragements— 
when  I get  blue,  it  comforts  me  to  think  that  any  honest 
day’s  work  I may  do  actually  becomes  a part  of  this 
great  college  organism  and  will,  in  some  mystic  way,  live 
on  in  its  life  long  after  I am  dead  and  gone.  Therefore 
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Ilf  Oborllii’s  groiit  piist  siionbl  bo 


I always  welcome  Founders’  Day  when  tribute  is  paid 
to  those  W'ho  have  already  grafted  their  lives  upon  this 
w'ider  and  wider  spreading  academic  tree  which  we  call 
Oberlin,  and  I w'ish  to  thank  President  Wilkins  and  the 
Chapel  Committee  for  the  privilege  extended  to  me  of 
giving  this  memorial  address. 

As  I read  the  story  of  the  Founders  I cannot  truly  say 
that  they  were  men  who  at  first  acquaintance  arouse  one’s 
enthusiasm  or  even  affection.  Father  Shipherd  and 
Father  Stewart,  for  example,  were  not  men  of  great  in- 
tellects, or  profound  learning,  or  very  broad  culture. 
There  was  something,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
uncouthness  and  eccentricity  of  the  pioneer  days  about 
them.  Tliis  w'as  of  course  inevitable.  Mrs.  Trollope,  the 
mother  of  the  great  novelist,  w'ho  spent  several  years  in 
this  country  just  about  the  time  that  Oberlin  was  found- 
ed, thought  the  “domestic  manners”  of  our  people  as  a 
whole  rather  forbidding  when  not  amusing.  We  w'ere  all 
a bit  backwoodsy  in  those  days.  Nor  have  we  had  any 
great  and  commanding  figures  wdth  one  or  tw'o  exceptions 
on  our  Faculty.  In  themselves  and  individually  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin  Faculty  in  those  early  days  w'ere  dis- 
tinguished for  their  character  rather  than  for  their  aca- 
demic attainments,  though  the  latter  are  by  no  means 
to  be  underrated,  and  probably  were  equal  and  often  su- 
perior to  the  abilities  of  teachers  in  other  colleges  at 
that  time.  But  they  were  men  of  absolute  integrity. 
Everything  they  did  they  did  honestly.  There  was  no 
sham  about  them  and  perhaps  that  is  a more  important 
factor  in  its  influence  upon  impressionable  youth  than 
the  possession  of  an  M.A.  or  even  (I  hardly  dare  hint  the 
blasphemous  suggestion)  a Ph.D.  degree.  But  if  we  look 
at  our  forerunners  collectively  and  not  as  individuals,  I 
think  a somewhat  different  estimate  may  he  made  of 
them.  Collectively,  our  Faculty  has  always  been  bigger 
than  any  of  its  members,  and  it  is  team-play,  not  starring, 
that  after  all  secures  titles.  But  both  individually  and 
collectively  the  Oberlin  Faculty  were  great  in  another 
sense.  They  were  great  in  that,  almost  from  the  start, 
they  allied  themselves  with  two  of  the  greatest  moral  and 
political  issues  of  modern  times,  the  emancipation  of 
w'oman  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  Freedom  was 
a passion  of  these  early  leaders  of  Oberlin.  By  this  noble 
passion  they  were  themselves  transformed,  enlarged,  en- 
nobled beyond  their  natural  attainments.  I can  touch 
only  briefly  on  the  first  of  these  issues.  “The  prominent 
objects  of  this  seminary,”  writes  Father  Shipherd  in  a 
famous  passage,  “are  the  thorough  qualifications  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  and  the  elevation  of  female  ' character  by 
bringing  within  reach  of  the  misjudged  and  neglected  sex 
all  the  instructive  privileges  which  have  hitherto  un- 
reasonably distinguished  the  leading  sex  from  theirs.” 

This  sentiment  of  our  founders  was,  however,  by  no  means 
exceptional.  Interest  in  the  better  eiiucation  of  women  was 
growing  at  that  lime  throughout  the  country.  What  made 
Oberlin  unique  was  its  theory  of  corduculioii  and  its  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  college  courses.  In  1837  four  young 
women  were  admitted  to  tbe  college  course,  three  of  them 
graduating  in  18-t  I , tbe  first  of  their  sex  to  receive  the  degree 
in  Arts  in  this  country.  It  must  have  been  pretty  hard  sled- 

■ l■■|■lllllll^”  liy  llic  'VM.v.  Is  Ihe  n'triiliii-  U'l'iii  In  llils  curliest 
nhcriln  lltcniliirc  ii|ipllcil  In  llic  iiilsjiiiiKcil  mnl  iiCKlcctciI  sex. 

II  seems  In  liin-e  lieeii  regii rileil  ns  llie  iiinst  elegiiiil  wii.v  nf  re- 
I'erring  In  lllelii.  I liiive  iinl  Iced  Hull  (’nn[ier.  in  llie  Lust  nf  the 
Mnlileiins,  uses  llie  sii ine  lerni  when  he  wishes  in  he  ninst  fnrnnil 
iiinl  prnper. 
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ding  for  these  adventurous  young  women  for  at  that  time 
they  were  required  to  work  three  hours  daily  at  some 
form  of  manual  labor  at  three  cents  an  hour  and  until 
1839  N T Greek  was  compulsory.  But  even  so,  the  logic 
of  coeducation  was  not  fully  worked  out  till  after  a con- 
siderable interval,  for  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  young 
ladies  at  graduation  were  permitted  to  read  their  own 
essays  from  the  Commencement  platform,  the  professor 
of  rhetoric  having  up  to  that  time  performed  this  duty 
for  them.  Nor  was  it  till  1870  that  a woman  was  per- 
mitted to  teach  on  the  Faculty,  and  not  until  1890  was  a 
woman  actually  appointed  to  a professorship.  But  in 
spite  of  this  very  cautious  development  Oberlin  was 
always  in  the  vanguard  in  the  education  of  women  and 
what  was  regarded  at  first  as  a most  radical  departure 
from  the  appropriate  conventions,  namely  coeducation,  is 
now  a matter  of  course,  especially  in  our  great  state  uni- 
versities, and  has  spread  to  other  countries.  When  I 
was  at  Tubingen  three  years  ago,  I had  to  rub  my  eyes 
as  I saw  the  inroads  the  once  “misjudged  and  neglected 
sex”  were  making  upon  the  University  life.  In  the  good 
old  days  at  Berlin  in  the  early  golden  nineties  not  a 
petticoat  was  to  be  seen  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  University,  and  the  students  still  sang 

Studenten  Herz  was  macht  dich  triih? 

Dass  Ich  so  fern  bin  meiner  lieb. 

Oh  student  Heart,  what  makes  thee  smart? 

Ah!  my  Love  and  I are  far  apart. 

That  song  can  be  sung  no  longer,  it  does  not  fit  the 
facts.  So  tar  as  I can  see,  the  only  refuge  for  us  men  from 
female  competition,  now  that  even  Turkey  and  Afghanistan 
have  adopted  Oberlin  ideals  for  women,  is  the  plateau  of 
central  Arabia  where  under  the  henign  rule  of  Ibn  Saoud 
and  the  Wahabis,  the  slogan  of  Mohammedanism  — I am 
tor  men — still  resounds  full-throated  over  the  desert 
wastes.  But  it  was  along  the  second  line,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro,  that  the  genius  of  Oberlin  expressed 
itself,  not  more  fully,  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  dra- 
matically, in  those  early  days.  The  story  of  how  this 
came  about  is  an  interesting  one. 

Oberlin  was  founded  in  1833  when  the  great  tide  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  was  beginning  to  rise.  Two  years 
before  (1831)  Garrison’s  Liberator  was  first  published. 
In  the  same  year  that  the  colonists  gathered  at  Oberlin 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed.  Arthur 
Tappan,  a wealthy  New  York  merchant  (the  walk  that 
cuts  through  our  campus  and  leads  beneath  the  Martyr’s 
Arch  is  named  from  him),  was  its  first  president,  and  a 
certain  Theodore  Weld  was  a delegate  at  its  first  con- 
vention. In  the  Fall  of  1834,  Oberlin  having  somehow 
managed  to  weather  its  first  year,  Mr.  Shipherd  set  out 
for  New  York  in  order  to  find  a president  for  the  in- 
stitution and  some  badly  needed  additional  endowment. 
He  started  East  by  going  southwest  to  Columbus.  As  if 
this  were  not  a sufficiently  circuitous  route,  when  he 
reached  Columbus  Mr.  Shipherd,  moved  apparently  by 
some  inner  prompting  of  the  spirit,  decided  to  reach  New 
York  by  going  southwest  by  south,  via  Cincinnati.  His 
pocket  compass  seems  to  have  suffered  on  this  trip  very 
violent  perturbations.  After  several  days’  journey  in  a 
two-wheeled  mail-cart  he  reached  Cincinnati  and  got  into 
communication  with  members  of  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  The  Seminary  was  just  then  in  an  uproar. 
(What  I have  to  say  at  this  point  has  a special  personal 
interest  for  me  as  I taught  at  Lane  for  eleven  years  before 
coming  to  Oberlin).  A large  number  of  mature  men  were 
in  attendance,  among  them  Weld.  As  a group,  they  were 


described  by  a contemporary  as  “a  noble  class  of  young 
men,  uncommonly  strong,  a little  uncivilized,  entirely  radi- 
cal, terribly  in  earnest.”  Weld,  burning  with  anti-slavery 
zeal,  was  their  leader.  He  instituted  a series  of  dis- 
cussions on  slavery.  Eighteen  nights  they  debated.  The 
result  was  the  adoption  of  what  were  at  the  time  extreme 
abolition  views.  In  a statement  pubiished  by  the  stu- 
dents, summing  up  some  of  the  results  of  their  debates, 
they  said:  “Free  discussion  with  corresponding  effort  [they 
w'ere  not  mere  talkers]  is  a duty  and  of  course  a cor- 
responding right We  prayed  much,  heard  facts, 

weighed  arguments,  kept  our  temper  and  after  the  most 
patient  pondering  we  decided  that  slavery  was  a sin  and 
as  such  ought  to  be  immediately  renounced.”  But  Cin- 
cinnati was  a border  state.  Very  strong  Southern  senti- 
ment prevailed  there.  The  Faculty,  though  not  altogether 
approving  the  action  of  the  students  (faculties  never  do), 
had  not  attempted  to  stop  the  debates;  but  the  Trustees 
became  alarmed  at  the  criticism  provoked  by  the  agita- 
tion of  Weld  and  his  followers,  and  during  the  absence 
of  the  professors  on  their  summer  vacation  (among  them 
Lyman  Beecher  and  Professor  Stowe,  father  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe)  they  passed  the  following  resolutions: 
“1)  to  abolish  societies  formed  in  the  seminary  relating 
to  slavery;  2)  to  make  it  unlawTul  for  students  to  have 
public  communication  with  each  other  at  table  or  else- 
where without  leave  of  the  Faculty  (a  resolution  of  rather 
monastic  rigor  for  a Presbyterian  institution) ; 3)  and  to 
give  the  executive  committee  of  the  Trustees  power  to 
dismiss  any  student  when  they  shall  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so.”  At  the  same  time  they  dismissed  Professor 
Morgan  who  sympathized  with  the  students.  The  action 
plunged  the  institution  into  the  wildest  turmoil.  Mr.  Ma- 
han, a member  of  the  Board,  resigned  in  protest.  Some 
eighty  students  refused  to  be  muzzled.  They  actually  re- 
volted and  established  themselves  in  a suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati w’here  a house  was  put  at  their  disposal  by  a sym- 
pathizing citizen,  James  Ludlow,  and  organized  a the- 
ological seminary  on  their  own  account.  Arthur  Tappan 
heard  of  the  revolt,  sent  on  ?1,000  to  help  the  rebels  and 
urged  his  pastor,  Mr.  Finney,  to  go  to  their  assistance 
At  this  juncture  Mr.  Shipherd,  led  by  that  errant  compass 
of  his,  arrived  on  the  scene.  He  immediately  extended 
an  all-inclusive  invitation  to  Professor  Morgan,  Mr.  Mahan 
and  all  the  rebels  to  come  to  Oberlin,  offered  the  presi- 
dency to  Mahan  and  the  chair  of  Theology  to  Weld. 
Weld  said  he  was  unfitted  for  such  work  and  suggested 
Mr.  Finney  for  the  chair.  (It  is  curious  that  I never  heard 
a word  of  this  story  while  at  Lane).  So  Mr.  Shipherd  re- 
sumed his  journey  to  New  York,  now  accompanied  by 
President-to-be  Mahan,  to  see  if  they  could  secure  Mr. 
Finney.  At  first  the  great  metropolitan  preacher  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  attracted  by  our  swamp,  as  the  campus 
then  was,  but,  urged  on  by  his  parishioner,  Mr.  Tappan, 
who  promised  to  give  all  of  his  enormous  income  of 
$100,000  a year,  except  what  was  required  for  the  personal 
needs  of  his  family,  to  support  the  institution,  he  agreed 
to  come  on  two  conditions:  1)  that  the  Trustees  should 
never  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
College  (a  lesson  learned  from  the  Lane  mess  and  an 
educational  principle  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  our  Oberlin  life  ever  since),  and 
2)  that  Oberlin  should  admit  colored  students  on  the 
same  terms  with  the  whites.  Mr.  Shipherd  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  December  15,  1834:  “I  desire  you  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  to  pass  the  following 
resolution,  to-wut:  Resolved  that  students  be  received  into 
this  institution  irrespective  of  color.”  This  letter  pre- 
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cipitated  a crisis.  Such  a proposition  had  never  been 
heard  of.  What  would  its  effect  be?  Would  not  the  col- 
lege be  overrun  by  colored  students?  Should  not  the  fact 
that  there  were  so  many  young  women  here  give  pause 
to  such  a radical  step?  The  young  women  themselves  at 
first  objected.  Many  of  them  had  come  from  refined, 
New  England  homes.  Should  they  be  compelled  to  study 
with  slaves!  Some  of  them  threatened,  if  the  action  were 
passed,  to  return  home  even  if  they  had  “to  wade  Lake 
Erie”  in  order  to  get  there.  The  Trustees  hesitated.  Mr. 
Shipherd  wrote  a second  letter;  “Whatever  the  expedi- 
ency or  prejudice  of  some  may  say,”  he  urges,  “does 
not  duty  require  this?  ....  \Wiy  should  beloved 
Oberlin  wait  to  do  justice  till  others  have  done  it?  Why 
hesitate  to  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  God?”  He 
gives  twenty  points  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  most  of 
them  on  the  highest  plane  of  morals  and  religion.  He  also 
informed  them  that  the  coming  of  President  Mahan,  Pro- 
fessor Morgan,  and  Mr.  Finney,  the  endowment  of  eight 
professorships,  and  ?10,000  for  running  expenses  depended 
upon  their  action.  Still  they  hesitated.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  their  next  meeting  January  1,  1835,  in  Elyria  where 
they  could  be  free  of  the  excitement  in  Oberlin  which 
was  now  at  fever  heat.  The  colonists  sent  in  a petition 
requesting  that  “your  honorable  body  will  meet  at  Oberlin 
in  order  that  your  deliberations  may  be  heard  and  known 
on  the  great  and  important  questions  in  contemplation.” 
They  demanded  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at.  On 
February  9,  1835,  the  Trustees  met  again,  this  time  in 
the  home  of  Father  Shipherd.  Father  Keep,  president  of 
the  Board,  presided.  Mr.  Shipherd  himself  was  still  ab- 
sent; only  Mrs.  Shipherd  was  at  home.  She  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  listen  at  the  door  of  the  room 
where  they  met,  which  was  ajar.  Father  Keep  came  out 
and  told  her  the  decision  was  doubtful.  She  immediately 
ran  out,  got  other  ladies  together,  and  began  to  pray  and 
never  stopped  till  the  decision  was  made.  The  vote  in 
the  Board  stood  four  to  four.  Father  Keep  was  obliged  to 
cast  the  deciding  ballot.  He  cast  it  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  negro.  The  destiny  of  Oberlin  was  sealed.  Mahan, 
Morgan  and  Finney  agreed  to  come  to  Oberlin.  Mahan 
arrived  about  the  first  of  May,  1835,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Lane  students,  some  thirty  of  them,  began  to 
appear.  The  last  Lane  rebel  landed  in  Oberlin  some 
seventy  years  later  in  1904.  By  a strange  coincident  my 
own  arrival  coincided  with  his.  With  the  help  of  these 
men  the  forerunner  of  Council  Hall  was  erected,  144  feet 
long,  24  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high,  built,  we  are  told, 
of  beech  logs  and  battened  on  the  outside  with  slabs  with 
the  bark  on.  It  stood  about  where  the  Soldiers’  monu- 
ment now  stands,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  This  glori- 
fied shack  was  called  Cincinnati  Hall,  Slab  Hall  for  short 
(they  were  as  irreverent  then  as  they  are  now  toward  the 
home  of  us  theologues).  But  it  was  the  coming  of  these 
mature  and  very  earnest  men  whose  numbers  were  aug- 
mented by  revolters  from  Hudson  (the  forerunner  of 
Western  Reserve),  and  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary, 
with  Mr.  Finney,  a man  of  unique  power  and  commanding 
per.sonality,  to  guide  its  progress  that  secured  the  future 
of  Oberlin.  The  Oberlin  Institute  now  became  a College 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

There  was  great  excitement  when  the  College  again 
opened.  How  many  colored  students  would  there  be? 
Everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  At  last  one 
lone  colored  boy  entered  the  village.  A small  son  of 
one  of  the  Trustees  was  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  him. 
He  rushed  home  shouting:  “They’re  coming.  Father, 

they’re  coming.”  Shortly  afterward,  in  the  Fall  term  of 


1835,  Weld  delivered  before  college  and  community  twenty 
lectures  on  slavery.  The  result  was  decisive.  From  that 
time  Oberlin  was  committed  with  all  its  soul  to  the  cause 
of  Abolition.  Thus  from  the  start  Oberlin  was  something 
more  than  a college.  At  the  dedication  of  Council  Hall 
in  1874  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard  said  of  us:  “The  establish- 
ment of  Oberlin  marks  an  era.  It  was  the  first  seminary 
of  learning  expressly  designed  to  be  a focus  of  moral, 
social,  and  political  propaganda.”  But  here  was  a combi- 
nation— coeducation  of  the  sexes  and  the  presence  of 
colored  students  — which  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments  and  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  time.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  that  day  Oberlin  was  radical,  ultra 
radical.  And  it  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  this  in  social 
ostracism.  When  it  extended  asylum  to  the  rebels  from 
Lane  and  Hudson,  this  did  not  endear  it  to  those  institu- 
tions. The  beginnings  of  our  rather  intense  rivalry  with 
Western  Reserve  in  football  probably  go  back  to  our  more 
fundamental  differences  in  early  days.  Our  most  noted 
personality,  Mr.  Finney,  taught  a theology  which  was 
obnoxious  to  the  controlling  minds  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  with  which  Oberlin  was 
most  nearly  associated.  And  in  those  days  theological 
differences  were  far  more  divisive  among  educated  peo- 
ple than  they  are  today.  Oberlin  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a settlement  of  cranks  and  fanatics.  It  was  an  out- 
cast, politically,  socially,  ecclesiastically.  The  American 
Board  would  not  accept  its  students  for  missionary  service, 
and  pulpits  were  denied  to  them.  A certain  Dr.  Lyon, 
pastor  of  the  most  important  Presbyterian  church  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  said  on  one  occasion:  “I  have  not  had  a conversion 
in  my  church  for  three  years  but  I have  kept  Oberlinism 
out.”  (Today  Oberlin  welcomes  Erie  boys  and  girls  in 
ever  increasing  numbers).  Another  clergyman  proudly 
said:  “I  would  go  fifty  miles  and  back  to  shut  the  doors 
of  one  of  our  churches  against  an  Oberlin  man.”  Poverty 
added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Tappan, 
who  had  made  such  generous  promises  to  support  the  in- 
stitution, failed  in  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837. 
Oberlin  was  stranded.  Did  it  capitulate?  Did  it  abandon 
its  principles  with  its  change  of  fortunes?  Far  from  it. 
In  the  school  of  adversity  these  principles  became  its 
great  and  sustaining  passion.  Let  us  echo  back  the 
words  with  which  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  began  her  address  at 
Oberlin’s  fiftieth  anniversary;  “Oberlin  is  proud  of  its 
founders,  of  their  poverty,  of  their  faith,  of  their  perse- 
verance.” I shall  pass  over  some  twenty-five  years  of 
honest  work  in  Oberlin  and  of  growing  tension  in  the 
nation  over  the  slavery  question  and  let  the  curtain  rise 
on  the  next  great  scene. 

In  the  interval  the  soil  was  being  prepared  for  the 
sowing  of  the  blood  of  a million  men.  The  great  struggle 
was  rapidly  approaching.  In  1850  Clay’s  compromise,  de- 
fended by  Daniel  Webster,  was  passed.  It  admitted  Cali- 
fornia as  a free  state,  but  this  gain  was  purchased  by  the 
adoption  of  the  notorious  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  North 
was  shocked  by  it.  Its  feelings  found  expression  in  Whit- 
tier’s memorable  poem,  Ichabod,  in  which  he  arraigned 
Daniel  Webster  for  his  recreancy  to  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
You  remember  how  it  begins: 

So  fallen,  so  lost!  the  light  withdraw  which 
once  he  wore! 

The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone  forever 
more. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes  the 
soul  has  fled 

When  faith  is  gone,  when  honor  dies  the  soul 
Is  dead. 
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Even  after  eighty  years  to  read  the  provisions  of  this 
terrible  law  makes  one’s  blood  boil.  In  1857  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  it  the  ground  was  taken  that  the  negro  was  property 
e.\actly  like  any  other  property  and  Chief  Justice  Taney 
announced  the  terrible  doctrine  that  "the  negro  had  no 
rights  which  a white  man  was  bound  to  respect.”  Though 
Taney  was  referring  to  the  preconstitutional  period  of  our 
national  life  when  he  uttered  this  doctrine,  it  was  equally 
applicable  and  was  understood  to  apply  to  the  present 
also,  as  being  involved  in  the  theory  of  the  negro  as 
property.  Oberlin  refused  to  accept  such  ideas.  It  be- 
lieved with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  “the  Almighty  has  no 
attributes  that  can  take  sides  with  those  who  deny  the 
rights  of  the  negro.”  It  had  been  one  of  the  main  sta- 
tions on  the  Underground  Railway.  Fugitive  slaves  were 
cared  for  here  while  they  waited  for  sailing-boats  at 
various  points  on  the  lake  shore  between  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky  to  transport  them  to  Canada.  In  other  words 
Oberlin  was  carrying  on,  in  the  language  of  today,  boot- 
leg operations.  Slave-catchers  often  appeared  in  our  vil- 
lage. In  September,  1858,  one  of  these  villains,  for  they 
were  a brutal  lot,  came  to  town  in  search  of  some  run- 
away slaves.  He  did  not  find  the  man  he  was  after,  but 
there  was  a colored  boy  here,  John  Price,  newly  arrived 
from  the  South,  and  him  the  slave  catcher  decoyed  out  of 
town  and  took  to  Wellington  in  the  hope  of  getting  him 
to  Columbus  and  thence  to  Kentucky.  The  news  of  the 
kidnapping  spread  like  wildfire.  A crowd  of  fifty  or  sixty 
people  went  to  Wellington  where  its  numbers  were  greatly 
augmented  and  without  any  real  violence  rescued  Price, 
took  him  back  to  Oberlin  and  hid  him  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  attic  of  President  Fairchild’s  house,  much 
against  Mr.  Fairchild’s  will.  It  was  a case,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  “of  flagrant  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.”  Was  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  thus  impudently  flouted?  Was  it  too  supine  or  too 
cowardly  to  enforce  its  laws?  On  December  7th  some 
thirty-seven  citizens,  twenty-one  from  Oberlin,  were  ar- 
rested and  indicted,  among  them  Mr.  Fitch,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  in  Oberlin  for  six- 
teen years,  Henry  Peck,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Ralph  Plumb,  the  banker  of  the  town.  None  of 
these  three  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rescue,  but  the 
District  Attorney  afterwards  stated  that  ‘‘the  Oberlinites 
are  the  ones  the  Government  wishes  to  punish;  we  shall 
convict  all  the  Oberlinites.”  The  Ohio  State  Journal  com- 
mented: “It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which  is  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  United  States  as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
....  It  is  Oberlin  which  must  be  put  down.  It  is  free- 
dom of  thought  which  must  be  crushed  out."  Owing  to 
the  general  good  character,  however,  of  the  defendants, 
they  were  at  first  released  on  their  own  recognizance  until 
the  trial  should  come  off.  They  returned  to  Oberlin  Jan- 
uary 11,  1859,  and  held  the  famous  Felons  Feast,  as  it  was 
called,  a great  banquet  in  the  hotel  in  which  town  and 
college  participated.  The  following  toasts  were  respond- 
ed to  among  others:  “The  inalienable  rights  of  man,  loyal- 
ty to  God  and  loyalty  to  human  government  when  it  is 
loyalty  to  God,"  to  which  Professor  Peck  responded,  say- 
ing: “They  will  be  traitors  if  they  obey  the  laws  which 
break  the  laws  of  heaven.”  Another  toast  by  Mr.  Plumb 
was  “The  Anti-sedition  Law  of  1798  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850.”  These  toasts  have  a strange  other- 
worldly sound  in  these  days  when  thirty-four  states  have 
adopted  anti-sedition  laws,  most  of  them  since  1917,  and 
on  the  table  of  Congress  there  now  lies  sleeping  a law 


ready,  when  the  next  war  is  declared,  to  wake,  to  spring, 
to  raven  like  some  fierce  tiger  snarling  over  the  blood  and 
bones  of  its  prey.  This  is  no  idle  rhetoric.  I have  an 
intense  tear  of  these  laws.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
passed  by  our  legislatures  so  easily  and  with  so  little 
opposition  from  the  people  is  a symptom  of  our  growing 
Fascism.  They  are  not  scraps  of  paper,  but  they  threaten 
to  make  our  Bill  of  Rights  a scrap  of  paper.  I am  glad 
that  Oberlin  protested  in  early  days  against  the  first  of 
these  most  dangerous  laws.  After  the  usual  law’s  delays 
the  trial  opened  on  April  5,  1859,  before  a packed  jury. 
Every  one  of  them  was  a Democrat  (temporarily  I am 
one  myself)  though  Cleveland  was  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican, and  one  of  its  members  was  actually  a deputy 
United  States  marshal.  Into  the  details  of  the  trial  it  is 
impossible  to  go,  but  several  points  in  the  argument  for 
the  defense  were,  to  say  the  least,  unusual.  One  was  the 
appeal  to  the  higher  law,  the  law  of  Christ,  which  was  also 
supported,  it  was  claimed,  by  the  Constitution.  Another 
was  the  justification  of  the  use  of  technicalities.  Mr. 
Riddle,  counsel  for  the  defense,  begins  by  expressly  an- 
nouncing himself  as  a votary  of  the  higher  law.  “Right,” 
he  says,  ‘‘and  its  everlasting  opposite,  wrong,  existed  an- 
terior to  the  feeble  enactments  of  men  and  will  survive 

their  appeal He  who  has  no  higher  regard  for 

the  right  than  that  which  is  enforced  by  the  penal  code 
of  the  country,  whose  moral  sense  does  not  rise  above  the 
coerced  observance  of  the  criminal  statutes,  is  neither  a 

good  citizen  nor  an  honest  man Are  we  at  the 

point,”  he  ironically  urges,  “that  no  man  can  be  a good 
citizen  or  patriot  unless  he  believes  not  only  in  the 
Union,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  American  Eagle, 
and  Bunker  Hill  as  we  all  now  here  do,  but  our  faith  must 
reach  every  act  of  Congress  and  every  ruling  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court?”  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  goes  on  to 
argue,  is  a thoroughly  bad  law,  contradicting  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind.  It  may  be  an  act,  but  in  no  true  sense 
a law,  a distinction  recently  drawn  by  Mr.  Nock  in  an 
article  in  the  December  Harper’s  on  Officialism  and  Law- 
lessness, and  then  he  makes  the  following  very  interesting 
point:  Men  can  obey  a bad  law  in  either  of  two  ways, 
first  by  observing  it,  and  secondly  by  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to  the  penalties  it  im- 
poses if  they  disobey  it.  Men  who  do  this  are  not  lawless 
but  law-abiding.  Yet  the  law  in  question  being  as  bad 
as  it  is,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  utilize  every  techni- 
cality available  to  secure  acquittal,  a method  which  Mr. 
Riddle  admits  would  be  pure  chicanery  if  it  were  em- 
ployed in  the  interest  of  injustice.  But  in  behalf  of  the 
Oberlinites  it  is  legitimate,  for,  he  says:  “Spite  of  early 
prejudice,  misrepresentation,  and  a ribald  intolerance,  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  are  finally  recognized  and  acknowledged. 
From  her  class-rooms  and  recitations  have  gone  forth 
strong,  pure,  earnest-souled  men  and  w'omen  through  all 
the  ways  of  life ” Judge  Belden  for  the  prosecu- 
tion retorts:  Your  Higher  Law,  as  interpreted  by  the 

saints  at  Oberlin,  is  just  that  law  which  makes  every 
man’s  conscience  and  private  opinion  his  guide.  Such 

doctrine  would  make  chaos Don’t  talk  Higher 

Law  as  God’s  law;  it  is  devil’s  law  and  it  would  make 
Hell  upon  earth.  Higher  law  people  run  into  the  pre- 
dicament of  infidelity  and  free  love.  “If  St.  Peck  and  St. 
Plumb  go  off  on  this  higher  law,”  Judge  Belden  advises 
them  to  go  “where  some  good  man  preaches  the  Bible 
and  not  politics.  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar  s.”  Judge  Bliss,  also  for  the  prosecution,  con- 
tributed the  following  gems:  “The  students  who  attend 
that  Oberlin  College  are  taught  sedition  and  treason  in 
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connection  with  science  and  literature  and  they  graduate 
from  that  institution  to  go  forth  to  preach  opposition 
and  treason.”  * » * * Yes  that  [rescue  party]  had  turned 
out  well,  for  that  old  buzzards’  nest  of  Oberlin,  where  the 
negroes  are  regarded  as  dear  children  — that  nest  had 

been  broken  into  and  one  of  the  brood  had  escaped 

That  was  an  army  that  old  General  Satan  himself  might 
have  selected  from  the  chief  spirits  of  Hell.”  Evidently 
opinions  about  Oberlin  in  those  days  differed  rather  sharp- 
ly! Bushnell,  the  first  man  tried,  was  convicted.  The 
next  to  be  tried  was  Langston,  a colored  man.  The  pre- 
siding judge  ruled  that  the  same  jury  which  tried  the 
first  case  should  try  the  second.  This  so  outraged  the 
defense  that  all  the  indicted  men  refused  parole  and  went 
to  jail  and  there  they  staid  for  eighty-five  days.  The 
speech  of  Langston  before  receiving  sentence  was  the 
most  thrilling  part  of  the  entire  trial.  One  brief  passage 
will  give  you  some  notion  of  its  intensity.  “There  is  not 
a spot  in  this  wide  country,  not  even  by  the  altars  of 
God  — no,  nor  in  the  old  Philadelphia  Hall,  where  any 
colored  man  may  dare  to  ask  a mercy  of  a white  man. 
Let  me  stand  in  that  Hall  and  tell  a United  States  marshal 
that  my  father  was  a revolutionary  soldier  ....  and 
fought  through  the  whole  war  and  that  he  always  told 
me  he  fought  for  my  freedom  as  much  as  for  his  own, 
and  he  would  sneer  at  me  and  clutch  me  with  his  bloody 
fingers  and  say  he  had  a right  to  make  me  a slave.  And 
when  I appeal  to  Congress  they  say  he  has  a right  to 
make  me  a slave  ....  and  when  I appeal  to  your  honor, 
your  honor  says  he  has  a right  to  make  me  a slave  .... 
for  — and  here  he  quotes  Chief  Justice  Taney’s  fatal 
words  — black  men  have  no  rights  which  white  men  are 
bound  to  respect.”  Can  you  not  feel  in  these  words  the 
soul-agony  of  those  tremendous  days? 

But  the  trial  had  its  amusing  aspects.  According  to 
the  Cleveland  papers  the  jail  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
incarceration  of  the  Oberlinites  appeared  “more  like  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort  than  a prison;  hundreds  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  called  on 
the  Oberlin  prisoners.”  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Pro- 
fessor Peck  preached  to  a crowd  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
who  jammed  the  jail  yard  and  crowded  the  roofs  of  the 
surrounding  buildings.  He  protested  that  his  disobedience 
to  Caesar  was  not  divisive.  A spirit  which  is  obviously 
generous  and  benevolent  never  divides.  Seifishness  di- 
vides society;  the  good  will  which  Christ  exhibits  unites  it. 
On  May  24th  a great  mass  meeting  was  held  on  the  Public 
Square  at  Cleveland.  Between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
were  present  to  protest  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the 
injustice  of  the  trial.  Six  car-loads  came  into  Cleveland 
from  Elyria,  thirteen  from  Oberlin.  On  July  2 four  hun- 
dred Sunday  school  children  came  up  from  Oberlin  to 
visit  their  superintendent,  Mr.  Fitch,  in  jail  not  the 
usual  place  for  Sunday  school  picnics.  The  trial  finally 
ended  in  a fiasco.  Lorain  County  brought  suit  against  the 


slave-catchers  for  kidnapping  and  pressed  it  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  Government  finally  compromised  and  let 
the  prisoners  go  free  on  July  5th.  The  Plain  Dealer  has 
this  comment  to  make  at  the  close  of  the  case:  “So  the 
Government  has  been  beaten  at  last  with  law,  justice, 
and  facts  on  its  side,  and  Oberlin,  with  its  rebellious 

higher  law  creed,  is  triumphant This  is  Mormon- 

ism  with  Professor  Peck  acting  the  part  of  Brigham  Young, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  put  down,  as  Mormonism  has  been 
put  down,  with  the  strong  arm  of  military  power.”  But 
in  spite  of  this  blast,  a hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Cleve- 
land at  the  prisoners’  release.  On  July  11th  a great 
celebration  was  held  in  Oberlin  in  the  “immense”  church 
(to  quote  from  a contemporary  account),  whose  “spacious 
galleries  presented  a beautiful  spectacle,  being  almost 
filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  College  and  neighborhood.” 
Bands  from  Cleveland,  Wellington,  and  Elyria  led  the 
procession  to  the  church,  where  there  were  speeches  and 
singing  by  the  choir.  In  describing  the  scene  in  the 
church  the  reporter  for  the  Plain  Dealer  makes  amends 
for  previous  slurs.  “ But  the  dessert  of  the  feast,”  he 
writes,  “was  the  choir  led  by  C.  H.  Churchill,  esq.  Talk  of 
Sontag  and  her  supporters,  or  Piccolomini  or  Jenny  Lind 
or  Strakosch — we  have  heard  all  with  stoic  composure, 
but  yesterday  we  surrendered  at  discretion  on  hearing 
the  first  piece  by  the  choir.  We  pondered  long  how  we 
could  get  the  piece  repeated,  for  we  were  sure  they  could 
sing  nothing  else  that  way.  At  length,  solitary  and  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  a beautiful  lady  arose  and 
struck  the  glorious  Marseilles  ....  and  when  she 
approached  the  chorus  (To  Arms,  to  arms)  the  whole 
galaxy  of  stars  arose  and  sang  together.” 

It  was  my  intention  to  point  a few  morals  which  this 
tale  suggests  for  our  own  time.  What  is  Oberlin’s  attitude 
to  be  toward  the  race  question  in  the  coming  years?  To 
the  problems  of  Liberty  in  all  their  various  phases?  To 
such  an  increasingly  significant  social  phenomenon  as  the 
Conscientious  Objector?  But  the  discussion  of  these  and 
other  questions  requires  far  more  time  than  is  left  to 
my  disposal.  There  is  opportunity  for  only  one  closing 
word. 

Father  Keep,  in  welcoming  back  the  “Felons,”  said  to 
them:  “In  your  imprisonment  you  have  nobly  represented 
a great  principle,  the  divine  Law  supreme  everywhere, 
human  law  subordinate.  Your  testimony  will  leave  a 
permanent  record  in  history.”  Will  it?  That  depends 
upon  us  and  those  who  come  after  us.  Will  Oberlin  in  its 
prosperity  be  as  true  in  the  future  to  its  great  moral 
mission  as  it  was  in  its  penury?  We  were  born  free. 
Will  we  stay  free?  When  the  “unimaginable  touch  of 
time”  shall  have  dissolved  our  outward  forms  into  dust, 
will  those  who  follow  us  be  able  to  catch  from  us  the 
same  inspiration  for  service  in  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness  that  we  can  catch  from  the  Fathers? 


Lanidmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  William  H.  Chapin,  ’03 


VII.  l>u.  Dascomu’s  Oi,i)  J.AiionATOUY  and  the 

I’>E(;lNNIN(iS  OF  THE  GlIEMISTRY  I lEI'AUTM ENT 
The  first  professor  of  Chemistry  in  Oberlin  College 
was  Dr.  James  Dascomb,  who  took  up  the  position  in 
May,  1834.  At  that  time  no  attempt  was  made  in  any 
college  to  allow  students  to  experiment  for  themselves: 
all  instruction  was  given  by  lecture,  and  all  illustrative 
experiments  were  performed  by  the  professor.  It  was 


thus  possible  for  Dr.  Dascomb  to  teach  his  classes  in 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Physiology  in  the  lecture  room  of 
Oberlin  Hall.  Ho  was  naturally  somewhat  limited  in  the 
choice  of  chemical  experiments,  however,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  room  was  constantly  used  by  other  classes.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  Institute  had  built  a two-story  car- 
penter shop  on  the  ground  just  west  of  Oberlin  Hall,  and 
had  expected  to  use  this  permanently  for  its  original 
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purpose.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  great  accession  of 
students  in  1835  it  became  necessary  to  use  all  avail- 
able space  for  class-room  and  dormitory  purposes.  Con- 
sequently the  work-benches  w’ere  at  this  time  removed 
from  the  shop  and  both  stories  divided  by  rough  board 
partitions,  thus  providing  two  lecture  rooms  and  quite 
a number  of  dormitory  rooms.  One  of  the  lecture  rooms 
was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Dascomb  and  the  other  to  Pro- 
fessor Kinney.  But  the  board  partitions  were  not  gas- 
tight,  and  so  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  young  professor  of 
Chemistry  again  found  himself  more  or  less  unpopular 
with  his  colleagues. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Dr.  Dascomb  was  encouraged 
to  plan  a separate  building  for  his  department.  Having 
been  a student  under  Dr.  Mussey  of  Dartmouth  and  Dr. 
Silliman  of  Yale,  two  of  the  best  chemistry  teachers  in 
America,  his  plans  naturally  embodied  all  that  was  con- 
sidered best  in  a conveniently  equipped  laboratory  of  the 
time,  namely,  a private  laboratory  and  study  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  a lecture  room  with  banked  seats. 

Dr.  Dascomb’s  laboratory,  embodying  these  features, 
was  of  brick,  one  story  high,  and  thirty  by  fifty  feet  in 
size.  It  stood  a little  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Sturges  Hall,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  with  Professor 
street.  The  lecture  room  was  at  the  north  end,  with  the 
lecture  table  towards  the  south.  Proper  lighting  was  se- 
cured by  means  of  a skylight  over  the  lecture  table.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  building  were  located  the  professor’s 
study  and  his  private  laboratory.  When  this  building  was 
completed  in  1838,  Dr.  Dascomb  had  independent  quarters, 
with  which  he  was  very  much  pleased,  and  in  which  he 
continued  to  teach  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Dr.  Dascomb’s  teaching  was  always  done  by  the  formal 
lecture  method.  Once  only  is  there  mention  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  use  of  a text  book.  The  following  from  the 
pen  of  Mary  Rice  Williams  of  the  class  of  ’59  will  give  an 
intimate  glimpse  of  the  actual  procedure,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  exactly  what  one  would  have  found  in  any 
college  where  chemistry  was  taught  at  all:  ‘‘No  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  student  opportunity  for  personal 
investigation  or  experiments.  Chemicals  were  ‘dangerous 
substances’ — might  explode  or  cause  disaster  of  some 
kind  if  they  were  handled  carelessly,  and  had  better  be 
left  alone.  Our  recitation  room  was  arranged  with  rising 
seats  in  the  rear  for  convenience  in  viewing  the  experi- 
ment, and,  from  behind  a mysterious  harrier  in  front  of 
us,  the  venerable  doctor  compounded  his  chemicals,  set 
off  his  explosives,  and  ground  out  his  own  eiectricity  from 
a big  glass  wheel;  and  after  ail  was  done,  tlie  whole 
matter  remained  about  as  unknown  and  profoundly  mys- 
terious as  before.  Dr.  Dascomb,  though  a charming  man 
socially,  was  very  serious  in  his  recitations,  and  we  all 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  never  indulged  in  trivialities, 
and  life  generally  took  on  a serious  aspect  as  soon  as 
we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  old  Laboratory.” 

About  1868  the  little  lecture  room  of  the  laboratory 
was  rearranged:  the  tiers  of  elevated  seats  were  re- 
moved, the  elevation  reduced,  and  the  room  seated  with 
chairs.  Dr.  Dascomb  retired  in  1878,  and  his  successor, 
William  Kedzie,  having  been  trained  under  more  modern 
methods,  wished  to  have  his  students  perform  their  own 
experiments.  For  his  accommodation,  therefore,  the  for- 
mer Union  School  building  (Cabinet  Hall)  was  purchased 
from  the  school  district,  and  from  that  time  on  the  old 
laboratory  continued  to  be  used  for  general  recitation 
purposes  only.  In  1883,  after  forty-five  years  of  useful 
service,  the  building  was  finally  torn  away  to  make 
room  for  Sturges  Hall. 
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Small  and  unpretentious  as  it  was,  there  has  probably 
never  been  a college  building  here  which  has  carried 
with  it  fonder  associations  than  the  little  old  laboratory. 
Many  are  the  former  students  who  remember  the  pro- 
fessor who  taught  there  so  long  — a cautious,  conserva- 
tive man,  for  whom  ‘novelties  had  no  attraction,”  and 
whom  “no  enthusiasm  ever  took  off  his  feet,”  — a man 
who  wanted  only  the  truth,  and  for  whom  nothing  else 
had  any  value  — a powerful  and  necessary  stabilizing  in- 
fluence in  those  early  radical  days  of  the  young  Institute. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  association  with  this  man  which 
made  the  old  building  seem  almost  like  a sacred  shrine. 
It  seems  a pity  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  for 
its  historic  interest.  MHiat  a treasure  it  would  now  be 
if  it  w'ere  still  standing  with  Dr.  Dascomb’s  laboratory 
as  he  left  it!  Speaking  of  passing  landmarks,  and  in 
particular  of  the  old  laboratory,  which  had  then  just  been 
torn  away,  a writer  in  “Oberliniana”  uses  the  following 
words: 


“Dascomb”  Chemical  Laboratory 


“One  of  these  has  already  succumbed  to  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  workmen  in  order  to  make  way  for  such  a 
building  as  shall  meet  the  demands  of  more  modern 
scholarship.  Reference  is  had  to  the  dear  old  laboratory 
that  nestled  among  the  locusts  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Second  Church  Square.  It  is  only  with  the  keenest 
regret  that  many  people  can  view  the  necessity  (?) 
which  occasioned  its  demolishment.  It  seems  as  if  there 
ought  to  have  been  room  tor  it  and  the  other  hall  as 
well.  How  delightfully  quaint  and  antique  it  was,  with 
the  old-fashioned  sky-light  in  the  roof,  the  woodbine 
clambering  all  over  the  wall  and  hugging  the  whole  build- 
ing closer  every  year,  the  lilac  bushes  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  tossing  their  foliage  in  the  gentle  breeze  and 
dispensing  th'^'ir  bountiful  fragrance  within,  and  the  tall 
locusts  above  showering  the  ground  every  spring  with 
their  wealth  of  perfumed  blossoms! 

“The  pretty  picture  is  all  spoiled  now,  and  while  we 
will  not  grumble  at  such  a time  as  this,  it  is  very  sorrow- 
fully that  we  say  farewell  to  the  old  building,  so  associated 
with  tender  memories.” 

Though  the  old  building  is  gone  and  its  site  unmarked, 
we  are  glad  even  to  find  that  one  of  the  old  locusts 
which  looked  down  upon  it  still  stands.  And  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  pictures  of  the  old  laboratory,  too. 
One,  which  is  particularly  good,  shows  it  from  the  north, 
and  expresses  well  the  detail  and  setting  of  the  building! 
This  is  the  one  which  we  have  reproduced  for  this  story. 
There  no  doubt  exist,  also,  many  old  pieces  of  chemical 
apparatus  which  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
laboratory,  if  only  we  knew  which  they  were. 
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Basketball  Season  Ends  In  Glory 

By  William  Chamberlain,  ’33 


In  their  final  game  of  the  1930  sea- 
son. the  Oherlin  Yeomen  defeated  the 
team  from  Mt.  Union  by  a 33  to  22 
score.  It  was  the  final  game  of  the 
year  for  both  teams,  and  for  Oherlin, 
at  least,  it  was  the  best.  The  Crim- 
son and  Gold  offense  worked  better 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
season,  scoring  five  more  points  than 
they  have  in  any  other  game.  Their 
28  points  on  field  goals  surpassed  the 
previous  record  by  one.  The  Yeoman 
defense,  while  not  unusual  at  all,  was 
as  effective  as  usual,  holding  the 
Mounties  to  7 field  goals.  Captain 
“Red”  Barr  led  both  teams  in  scor- 
ing with  12  points.  DeVore  scored 
most  for  the  opposition  with  a total 
of  7 points.  Among  the  Yeomen, 
Barnes,  Allensworth,  and  Meinhold 
tied  for  second  honors  with  5 points 
apiece.  Oberlin’s  lead  came  early  in 
the  game,  and  at  no  time  was  it 
threatened  seriously,  although  Jim 
Barnes  accidentally  tipped  the  ball 
into  the  basket  to  score  for  the  oppo- 
sition once.  In  this  last  game  for  five 
of  the  regulars,  Barr,  Allensworth, 
Barnes,  Staley,  and  Stocker,  they 
should  be  given  credit  for  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  which  they  have 
shown  in  their  past  three  years  of 
Varsity  play.  Every  one  of  them 
has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Yeomen. 

SUMMARY  OF  SEASON 

The  Crimson  and  Gold  won  six 
games:  from  Chicago  U.,  Western  Re- 
serve, Case,  Michigan  Normal,  Ohio 
Northern,  and  Mount  Union;  and  they 
lost  nine:  to  Hillsdale,  Adrian,  Ken- 
yon, Baldwin-Wallace,  Hiram,  Mus- 
kingum, Akron,  Wooster,  and  Michi- 
gan State.  In  those  games,  Oherlin 
scored  327  points  against  353  points 
scored  by  their  opponents.  Individ- 
ual scoring  was  as  follows:  Barr  95, 
Allensworth  68,  Stocker  54,  Meinhold 
52,  Staley  37,  Barnes  20,  Laird  1, 
Locke  0,  the  latter  two  playing  but  a 
few  minutes  all  told.  Oherlin  made 
81  field  goals,  and  85  out  of  165  free 
throws.  Opponents  made  122  field 
goals,  and  109  out  of  212  free  throws. 
Five  of  the  six  regulars  graduate  this 
June.  The  other  regular,  Meinhold, 
will  be  back  again  next  year  as  will 
the  two  reserves  who  played  this 
year,  Lcxird  and  Locke.  Those  three 
men  and  a rather  strong  Freshman 
team  will  provide  a nucleus  on  which 
to  build  next  year’s  team.  Of  the  sen- 
iors, all  but  Staley  have  earned  their 
letter  three  times.  He  has  but  two, 
having  won  it  for  the  first  time  in  his 


Junior  year.  A word  should  be  said 
in  praise  of  Coach  MacEachron,  who 
has  guided  the  Yeoman  fortunes  this 
past  season.  He  has  remained  rather 
unobtrusively  in  the  background,  but 
has  been  the  power  which  made  a 
smooth-running  basketball  team  out 
of  a group  of  individuals.  He  had 
some  hard  luck  at  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  season,  but  undaunted  by  a few 
failures,  he  made  the  Yeoman  quin- 
tet a real  team  by  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. In  addition,  he  trained  his  re- 
serves well,  and,  with  Coach  Kira- 
cofe’s  Freshman  team  to  help  him, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a real 
team  next  year. 

As  for  this  Freshman  team,  it 
speaks  for  itself  through  its  record, 
having  lost  only  one  game  in  the  in- 
terclass games  this  past  season.  The 
stars  include  Captain  Spangler,  Smith, 
Laird  the  younger,  Clark,  and  Moor- 
man. 

SPRING  SPORT  PROSPECTS 

With  the  coming  of  really  good 
weather,  the  thoughts  of  all  good 
Oberlinites  turn  to  track  and  baseball, 
as  well  as  to  something  else,  which  I 
will  let  our  sonneteers  write  about. 
Coaches  Throner  and  Kinsey,  with 
their  captains,  Tom  Williams  and  Jim 
Barnes,  are  especially  interested  in 
these  two  sports.  While  they  know 
little  for  sure  about  the  future,  the 
prospect  looks  good  to  all  of  them. 

A rather  stiff  schedule,  including 
the  Cleveland  relays,  lies  ahead  of 
the  Kinseymen.  Jim  Barnes  is  ex- 
pected to  do  great  things  in  the 
dashes  and  hurdles  this  year,  and  he 
will  have  Gaige  and  Johnson  to  help 
him.  Service  and  the  Gladieux  broth- 
ers will  undoubtedly  show  some  real 
speed  in  the  longer  runs,  Phillips  will 
handle  the  pole  vault,  Imhoff  will  do 
a bit  of  fancy  high  jumping,  and  No- 
votny and  Milovsoroff  will  probably 
handle  the  weights.  In  addition,  there 
is  a quantity  of  untried  material 
which  Kinsey  will  undoubtedly  make 
use  of.  Outside  of  this,  little  can  now 
he  said,  hut  under  Coach  Kinsey  and 
Captain  Barnes  Oherlin  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a very  interesting  season. 

It  is  early  to  venture  much  of  an 
opinion  concerning  baseball.  Captain 
Tom  Williams  and  Coach  Throner 
have  been  recruiting  among  the  ]iros- 
pects  tor  iiromising  material  and  have 
found  much  that  they  can  use.  In 
addition,  several  of  last  year's  men 
are  back  to  fill  their  berths,  ospecialiy 
in  the  infield.  The  schedule  is  a stiff 
one,  composed  of  thirteen  games. 


seven  of  which  are  away  from  Ober- 
lin.  One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  sea- 
son will  be  a trip  to  Michigan,  where 
three  games  will  be  played  in  three 
days.  On  June  14  two  games  will  be 
played  with  Wooster,  one  there,  and 
one  in  Oberlin.  The  complete  sched- 
ule follows: 

April  23 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 
April  25 — Bluffton  at  Oherlin 
May  3 — Kent  State  at  Kent 
May  9 — Otterbein  at  Oberlin 
May  10 — Niagara  at  Oberlin 
May  17 — ^West.  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
May  22 — U.  of  Mich,  at  Ann  Arbor 
May  23— Mich.  Normal  at  Ypsilanti 
May  24 — Mich.  State  at  E:  Lansing 
May  28 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
June  3 — West.  Reserve  at  Cleveland 
June  14 — 9:30,  Wooster  at  Oberlin; 
2:30,  Wooster  at  Wooster 


Conservatory  Student  Dies 

Victor  Brown,  a junior  in  the  con- 
servatory, died  suddenly  Monday  eve- 
ning, January  20.  He  had  what  is 
said  to  have  been  a cerebral  hem- 
morrhage,  or  a heart  attack,  while  at 
the  Varsity  Inn,  and  died  a short 
time  later  at  the  hopsltal  without  hav- 
ing recovered  consciousness. 

Brown’s  work  in  the  conservatory 
was  tireless  and  of  high  order,  and  he 
was  organist  at  the  St.  Andrews 
church  in  Elyria.  He  was  working 
his  way  through  school  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  over-exertion  and  loss  of 
sleep  were  responsible  for  his  condi- 
tion. 


Women’s  Glee  Club 

In  Home  Concert 

Spring  and  the  Annual  Home  Con- 
cert of  the  Women’s  Glee  Club  oc- 
curred simultaneously  this  year  — per- 
haps the  girls  thought  of  that  when 
they  chose  their  evening  dresses  of 
delicate  spring  green. 

Their  program  was  one  of  unusual 
charm  and  beauty,  both  in  selection 
and  treatment — the  blending  of  voices 
and  musical  effects  being  especially 
lovely. 

Part  II  was  a group  of  three  vaude- 
ville specialties  — Tercetto,  California 
Midgets,  and  Co-eval-Co-eds  — that 
were  most  clever  and  amusing. 

The  charming  informality  of  Uie 
final  part  when  the  girls  were  seated 
in  broken  groups  in  the  lamplight, 
made  their  singing  delightful. 

Thirty  girls  compose  the  organiza- 
tion. The.v  will  be  filling  engage- 
ments during  the  ten  days  of  spring 
vacation  in  Ohio,  West  ATrginia,  and 
Kentucky.  Tiiis  is  their  eleventh 
season. 
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Faculty 


President  E.  H.  Wilkins  delivered 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  on  March 
28,  on  the  subject  “Past  and  Future.” 
He  also  spoke  before  the  Erasmus 
Club  of  Duke  on  “The  Growth  of  the 
Canzoniere  of  Petrarch.”  On  April  4 
he  will  deliver  an  address  on  “The 
Liberal  Arts  College,  Its  Purpose  and 
Its  Place  in  Modern  Education”  be- 
fore the  Ohio  College  Association 
meeting. 

Dean  C.  N.  Cole  represented  Ober- 
lin  at  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at 
the  meeting  in  Chicago  March  18-21. 
Dean  Cole  speaks  on  the  “Junior  Col- 
lege” at  the  meeting  of  College  Pres- 
idents and  Deans  at  Columbus  during 
spring  vacation. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes,  of  the 
chemistry  department,  gave  a series 
of  lectures  before  three  sections  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  on 
“Colloids"  in  March.  Two  of  the  lec- 
tures were  given  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.,  and  one  at 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  In 
the  last  of  the  series.  Professor 
Holmes  dedicated  the  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Republic  Creosote  Com- 
pany of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Professor  G.  H.  Danton,  of  the 
German  department,  is  reading  a 
paper  entitled  “Training  German 
Teachers  for  the  New  Era”  at  the 
Ohio  College  Association  meeting  this 
month. 

Professor  N.  L.  Sims,  head  of  the 
sociology  department,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  sociology  section  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association  at  Col- 
umbus the  first  of  April. 

Three  members  of  the  zoology  de- 
partment are  reading  papers  at  the 
Ohio  College  Association  meeting  in 
April:  Professor  Budington  gives  one 
on  the  subject  “Homology  of  the  As- 
teroid Intestinal  Coecum  and  the 
Holothurian  Respiratory  Tree”;  Dr. 
Rogers,  on  “Apparatus  and  Method  for 
Determination  of  the  Rate  of  Ciliary 
Beat”;  and  Dr.  Hibbard,  cn  “The  Gol- 
gi  Apparatus  and  the  Vacuome.” 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord  and  Professor 
J.  O.  Lofberg  will  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South  in  New  Or- 
leans during  spring  vacation.  Dr. 
Lord  is  reading  a paper. 

Professor  P,  Easton  Carr  and  Pro- 
fessor Mary  E.  Sinclair,  of  the  Math- 
ematics department,  are  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion at  Columbus  in  April.  Miss  Sin- 
clair is  reading  a paper  before  the 


Ohio  section  of  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation at  that  time. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Frye,  of  the  philosophy 
department,  is  reading  a paper  on 
'Moral  Freedom  and  Power,”  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion at  Columbus  April  3. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  is  pre- 
senting a report  of  the  committee  on 
intercollegiate  athletics  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  at  the  meetings  at  Colum- 
bus during  spring  vacation.  Mr.  Sav- 
age attended  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  Chicago  March 
18-21. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cony  Sturgis  sailed 
March  20  for  Europe.  They  plan  to 
spend  this  present  semester  in  travel 
in  France,  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
England. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oberlin  Village  Im- 
provement Society  at  their  annual 
election  in  March. 

Mr.  Raymond  Cerf,  professor  of 
violin  in  the  Conservatory,  and  Miss 
Barbara  Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh,  were 
married  on  March  1.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  131  Forest  street,  Oberlin. 

Mr.  James  Husst  Hall  was  one  of 
the  judges  at  the  Ohio  State  College 
Glee  club  contest  held  in  Columbus  on 
February  21. 

Professor  Robert  E.  Brown,  who  be- 
came a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  last  Sep- 
tember, has  just  been  officially  as- 
signed a title.  He  will  be  known  as 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  and 
Human  Relations.  His  professorship 
is  made  possible  by  the  gift  from  an 
anonymous  donor  of  $100,000,  as  an- 
nounced last  June. 


Music  by  Faculty  and 
Students 

By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  '14 
Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin,  our  new  voice 
teacher,  made  his  Oberlin  debut  on 
February  20  in  Warner  Hall,  singing 
Schumann's  Dichterliebe,  two  airs 
from  Handel  and  groups  of  French 
and  English  songs.  Mr.  Benjamin  is 
an  excellent  lieder  singer  and  he  sang 
the  Schumann  cycle  with  artistry. 
These  sixteen  songs  of  Schuman,  set- 
tings of  poems  by  Heine,  form  per- 
haps the  greatest  cycle  in  song  liter- 
ature. You  may  know  the  pleasure 
then  that  Mr.  Benjamin  gave  his  au- 
dience, for  he  has  an  opulent  voice 
of  fine  timbre.  It  is  indeed  a great 


pleasure  to  have  such  a singer  in  our 
midst.  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  was  his 
sympathetic  accompanist. 

The  Theta  (Oberlin)  Chapter  of  Pi 
Kappa  Lambda,  an  honorary  music 
scholarship  fraternity,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Conservatory  lec- 
ture fund,  presented  Miss  Marion 
Rous,  pianist,  in  a lecture  recital  en- 
titled ‘The  Dance  and  Song  from  Scar- 
latti to  Stravinsky.”  Miss  Rous 
proved  to  be  a delightful  speaker,  in- 
troducing her  audience  to  moods  and 
relationships  often  unsuspected,  as  the 
Irish  jig  note  in  a Bach  Prelude  from 
the  Well  Tempered  Clavichord.  Stra- 
vinsky’s Ragtime  and  Susan  Dyer’s 
Hula  Hula  from  the  Outlandish  Suite 
rubbed  shoulders  with  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven and  yet  Miss  Rous  in  her  play- 
ing caught  the  shifting  moods  in  such 
a varied  program  and  took  her  audi- 
ence with  her  on  that  joyous  evening 
of  February  18. 

Mr.  George  E.  Wain  gave  a clarinet 
recital  on  February  25,  playing  the 
Mozart  Concerto  Op.  107,  Phantasie- 
stuecke  by  Schumann,  Rimsky’s  Hymn 
to  the  Sun  and  a Laraento  et  Taran- 
telle  by  Grovlez.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
W'as  his  accompanist.  After  the  solo 
numbers,  all  played  with  lovely  tone, 
Mr.  Wain  was  joined  by  the  Con- 
servatory String  quartet  in  the  Brahms 
Quintet  Op.  115.  Here  w-as  great  mu- 
sic and  the  audience  enjoyed  the  rare 
treat.  The  color  of  the  strings  set 
off  the  timbre  of  the  clarinet  and 
made  it  sound  even  more  beautiful 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

One  of  the  class  choral  groups  in 
late  February  appeared  in  two  num- 
bers by  Palestrina  again  disclosing 
the  wonders  Mr.  Christiansen  is  work- 
ing w’ith  ordinary  voices.  The  A 
Cappelia  choir  is  to  appear  in  near-by 
tow'ns  these  coming  weeks  and  next 
year  they  plan  to  let  others  farther 
away  hear  them. 

The  last  of  the  season’s  Chamber 
Music  Concerts  by  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory Trio  was  given  on  February 
24.  Mr.  Kessler  and  Mr.  Goerner 
played  for  the  first  time  here  the  Bee- 
thoven duo  for  violin  and  ’cello.  This 
was  follow'ed  by  a captivating  Trio  in 
E flat  by  Haydn  and  the  program 
closed  with  Schumann’s  Trio  Op.  63, 
bristling  with  ingenious  rhythmic  pat- 
terns and  lovely  color  patches.  The 
Trio  played  superbly.  There  was  an 
ovation  for  this  group  who  have  given 
us  so  much  pleasure  through  the 
years.  One  regrets  that  sabbatical 
leaves  w-ill  take  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Goerner  from  us  during  the  coming 
year. 
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The  Filostuato  of  Giovanni  Boccac- 
cio. a Translation  by  Nathaniel  Ed- 
ward Griffin  and  Arthur  Beckwith 
Myrick.  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Press,  1929.  This  version  of  the 
Troilus  and  Cressida  story  by  the 
youthful  Boccaccio — he  wrote  it  in 
1336 — is  presented  to  the  public  in 
a solid  volume  of  some  five  hundred 
pages,  text  and  prose  translation. 
There  is  a well-developed  Introduc- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Griffin,  and  a 
Pibliograpbical  Note.  Boccaccio’s  own 
definition  of  the  title,  given  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Proemio,  is  of  in- 
terest: Filostrato  is  as  much  as  to 

say  a man  vanquished  and  stricken 
down  by  Love,  as  can  be  seen  was 
Troilus.  the  story  of  whose  love  is 
related  in  this  book  . . . (p.  115', 
Students  of  Shakespeare  and  oth.-trs 
interested  in  the  legend  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  will  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  useful  a work.  The 
translation  seems  to  the  writer  to 
combine  accuracy  with  a consider- 
able degree  of  literary  excellence.— 
Mr.  Thornton. 

Eveuy  Cou.eoe  Stuuext's  PuouLESis,  by 
Dr.  Oscar  H.  Werner.  Silver  Bur- 
det  & Co.,  1929.  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  help  the  student  in 
positive  fashion  to  adjust  himself 
lo  his  college  environment  and  to 
life  itself. — Mr.  Humphreys. 

Excvci.opaeiua  of  the  .Social  Sciences, 
Vol.  I,  Edwin  R.  Seligman,  editor 
in  chief,  and  Alvin  Johnson,  asso- 
ciate editor.  Macmillan,  1930.  Pp. 
656.  The  outstanding  publishing 
event  in  the  fields  of  social  science 
during  recent  weeks  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  this 
projected  15  volume  encyclopaedia. 
Sponsored  by  fifteen  constituent 
learned  societies  and  edited  by  a 
board  of  17  American  and  11  for- 
eign advisory  editors,  in  addition  to 
the  editor-in-chief  and  his  associate, 
named  above,  these  volumes,  the 
remainder  of  which  are  expected 
from  the  publishers  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  years,  are  intended 
to  make  up  the  greatest  reference 
work  in  the  social  sciences  in  the 
English  language.  In  the  long  list 
of  editorial  consultants  appear  the 
names  of  Professors  Oscar  Jaszi  and 
Newell  L.  .Sims  of  the  Oberlin  facul- 
ty. Oberlin  receives  recognition  also, 
together  with  nine  other  and  larger 
institutions,  on  page  337  of  this  vol- 
ume for  its  early  development  of 
courses  in  economics.  The  casual 
reader  will  find  Volume  I of  special 
interest  because  of  its  account  of 
the  development  of  social  thought 
and  institutions,  pp.  3-228.  Jle  will 
find  it  of  value  also  as  a reference 
source  on  an.v  social  science  topic, 
historical,  biograjihical,  theoretical, 
or  factual,  whose  caidion  falls  al- 
phabeticall.v  between  Aar  and  All. — 
Mr.  Wooster. 

I.M  ,M  iniiA.N  ]'  F.mi.meiis  A.\n  Tiieiu  CniL- 
iiitEX.  by  Edwin  Brunner,  llouble- 
day  Doran.  This  liook  Is  a very 
readable  and  worthwhile  study  of 
llie  immigrant  population  in  the 
conniry.  it  is  an  original  piece  of 
research  liy  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  and  for 
the  first  time  gives  us  reliable 


data  and  interpretation  of  the  coun- 
try-dwelling immigrant  people.  It 
will  be  worth  while  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  for  the  student  of 
sociology.— Mr.  Sims. 

The  Ameuic.vn  Sctiol.\u:  A Stuuy  in 
Lrn'EUAE  iNnuMANioHEs,  by  Norman 
Foerster.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1929.  ,|1.00.  This 

little  book  is  a protest  against  the 
the  index  scholarship  that  has  mas- 
queraded so  long  in  American  uni- 
versities as  the  genuine  thing,  a 
scholarship  that  notably  fails  to 
“ attain  an  intimate  perception  of 
the  human  value  of  literature.”  It 
is  as  heartening  in  its  way  as  Em- 
erson’s famous  address  on  the  same 
subject  given  almost  a hundred 
years  ago.  It  ought  to  disturb  the 
complacency  of  many  a graduate 
school  of  literature,  but  that,  per- 
haps, is  too  much  to  hope. — C.  H 
A.  W. 

The  Commerce  of  South  A.merica,  by 
Clarence  F.  Jones.  Ginn  & Com- 
pany, 1928.  Professor  Jones  is 
teacher  of  geography  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.  He  has 
written  several  papers  that  put  be- 
fore the  American  people  a lair 
view  of  the  trade  situation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  ten  South 
American  republics.  He  has  trav- 
eled in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, has  been  in  close  touch  with 
many  American  companies  operat- 
ing there,  and  has  studied  native 
and  foreign  enterprise  all  through 
the  continent.  This  book  is  author- 
itative, well-written,  and  carries  sta- 
tistics as  late  as  1926,  with  tables, 
charts,  graphs,  maps  and  half-tones 
to  make  the  matter  clear.  After  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  “ Char- 
acter and  Distribution  of  South 
American  Trade,”  the  countries  are 
described  and  interpreted  as  polit- 
ical units.  Rather  consistently  the 
rise  and  progress  of  commerce  and 
industries  are  emphasized  so  that 
one  gets  the  idea  that  there  really 
are  great  possibilities  of  further 
development  in  our  neighboring 
states.  As  a teaching  tool,  the 
book  is  valuable,  but  for  any  reader 
who  wants  to  know  more  of  South 
American  commerce  this  book  is  the 
best. — Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  Bior-oorcAi.  Bases  of  Human 
NATfitE.  by  H.  S.  Jennings,  professor 
of  Zoology  and  director  of  the  zoo- 
logical laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  W.  W.  Norton  & Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.  It  is  safe  to  say 
Unit  by  common  consent  Professor 
Jennings  is  conceded  to  be  out- 
standing among  American  zoolo- 
gists for  keen  analytical  inventory 
and  appraisal  of  biological  facts 
and  Itieories.  As  Mead-Swing  lec- 
turer at  Oberlin  in  the  aulumu  of 
1927,  Dr.  Jeunings  allowed  us  a pre- 
hearing  of  cerlain  toiiica  which 
h.-ive  now  l)cen  enlarged  and  print- 
ed, with  (heir  wider  bearings,  iu 
this  volume.  From  sixteen  fasein- 
aliiig  chiiijter  titles,  all  alluring, 
one  may  quote  the  following:  How 

Do  We  Ktiow  the  Coties  are  Reali- 
tie,s?:  Role  of  Envirotiment  in  Dc- 
leriuiiiitig  the  Characteristics  of  In- 
dividuals: Biological  Fallacies  and 


Human  Affairs;  What  Can  We  Hope 
from  Eugenics:  Biology  and  Per- 

sonality. While  certain  phrases  as 
here  cited  may  seem  to  be  rather 
familiar, — not  new,  one  may  take 
up  this  book  assured  that  the  treat- 
ment will  be  fresh,  scientifically  of 
the  present,  replete  with  immediate 
interest  and  significant  deduction. — 
Mr.  Budington. 


Any  alummis  who  lo-ishea  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  it  amd  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


Haskell  Lectures 

Ministers  Institute 

Theological  Alumni 

The  Haskell  Lectures  are  to  be 
given  this  year  by  Dr.  James  Alan 
Montgomery,  theological  professor 
and  archeologist.  They  will  be  held 
in  Oberlin  April  28-30,  at  which  time 
a Ministers’  Institute  Avill  also  be 
held. 

Dr.  Montgomery  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  He- 
brew Graduate  School.  During  1914- 
15  he  was  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jeru- 
salem. Before  becoming  a teacher  in 
the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  in 
1899  he  had  held  several  important 
pastorates  in  the  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  had 
done  graduate  study  in  Germany. 

He  is  the  author  of  The  Samaritans, 
the  Earliest  Jewish  Sect;  Aramaic  In- 
cantation Texts  from  Nippur;  Relig- 
ions of  the  Past  and  Present;  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel;  History  of  Yabal- 
laha  III.  His  six  lectures  in  Oberlin 
concern  The  Bible  and  Arabia.  Two 
will  be  given  each  day. 

During  the  same  period  the  annual 
interdenominational  institute  of  Ohio 
ministers  will  bo  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology.  Papers  will  be  present- 
ed by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  and  round  table  discussions 
will  be  held. 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Theology 
will  have  a breakfast  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  tile  29th.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  the  alumni,  though  the.v  will  be 
open  to  all,  will  be  the  plans  for  the 
new  theological  buildings.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  breaking  ground  for  the 
now  buildings  will  be  held  during 
this  week. 


Write  iu  and  tell  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary if  you  enjoyed  the  Easter 
Radio  Vo.spers. 
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Strong  Program  for  Causey 
Conference 

"The  Future  of  Political  Parties,” 
is  the  general  topic  for  the  fourth 
Causey  Conference,  which  w'ill  be 
held  in  Oberlin  May  1 and  2. 

Four  men,  who  are  authorities  in 
their  fields,  will  discuss  the  subject. 

Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  and  member  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  from  1894  to  1900, 
will  speak  on  “Unity,  Continuity,  and 
Sensitivity  in  Government.”  Profes- 
sor Carver  received  the  LL.D.  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1905.  He  has  written 
several  books  and  has  served  as  ad- 
visor to  the  government  on  agricul- 
tural matters. 

Professor  J.  W.  Garner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  discusses  “The  Two- 
Party  Sj^stem:  Present  Tendencies 

and  Future  Prospects.”  Dr.  Garner  is 
the  author  of  several  books  pertain- 
ing to  law  and  politics  and  is  at 
present  an  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  International  Law'. 

Dr.  John  L.  Dew'ey,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Columbia  University, 
speaks  on  “The  Need  of  a New  Polit- 
ical Alignment.”  Few  men  hold  a 
higher  place  in  the  present  field  of 
education  and  philosophy  than  does 
Dr.  Dewey'. 

Norman  Thomas,  contributing  edi- 
tor of  the  World  Tomorrow,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  New  Leader,  w'ill  talk 
on  “Sham  and  Reality  in  American 
Politics.”  Mr.  Thomas  w'as  socialist 
candidate  for  president  of  the  United 
States  tw'o  years  ago  and  last  fall 
made  a good  showing  in  the  race  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City. 


How  Your  Letter  Got 

Started  from  China 

All  alumni  received  an  interesting 
letter  in  an  attractive  dress  in  Jan- 
uary from  the  Shansi  representatives 
in  Taiku.  Bob  Louis  writes  of  how 
the  letters  were  gotten  off.  The  mul- 
tigraph machine  of  the  Taiku  hospi- 
tal W'as  used. 

“The  setting  of  the  type  and  the 
running  off  of  the  two  sheets  was  the 
biggest  job.  The  girls  came  over  one 
afternoon  and  turned  the  crank.  The 
boys  of  Professor  Huo  Chao  Hsiang’s 
typewriting  class  did  the  addresses  on 
the  envelopes.”  Even  the  school  serv- 
ants were  used.  “Chin  Tzu  (laundry 
and  pressing  specialist  tor  the  Eng- 
lish teachers)  got  the  job  of  stuffing 
the  letters.  He  seemed  to  like  the 
job  and  to  take  great  pride  in  getting 
as  many  servants  into  his  room  In 
the  evening  as  possible  and  they 


would  tell  yarns.  Any  way  you  can 
bet  that  Chin  Tzu’s  was  the  loudest 
one.  At  nine-thirty  the  old  fellow 
would  come  in  with  a couple  of  pao 
fuss  (large  squares  of  cloth  used  for 
tying  up  bundles)  plumb  full  and 
W'ould  say,  “Hi  O Er  Bei.” — “Another 
Tw'O  Hundred.” 

The  school  mail  man  had  to  make 
tw'o  special  trips  to  the  city  to  carry 
the  7,038  letters  to  the  postofflce  and 
start  them  on  their  journey  to  Ober- 
lin alumni.  He  had  to  use  the  regu- 
lar Chinese  carrying  pole  with  a bag 
fastened  to  each  end.  From  the  post 
office  those  letters  w'ere  probably 
carried  to  the  Taiku  bus  station  in 
rickshaws.  From  there  they  were 
sped  twenty  miles  to  Yutze,  the  near- 
est railroad  station,  by  auto.  Then 
they  started  on  their  long  rail  and 
w'ater  routes  to  all  parts  of  the  w'orld. 


New  Walks 

New  stone  walks  extending  from 
the  chapel  to  the  Men’s  Building,  from 
the  Men’s  Building  to  Warner  Gym- 
nasium, and  from  the  Chapel  to  Col- 
lege street  alongside  Rice  Hall  are  to 
be  built  this  summer. 

For  21  years  the  Men’s  Building  has 
been  connected  with  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  campus  by  nothing  but 
cinder  paths.  The  proposal  to  replace 
these  paths  w'ith  stone  walks  will  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  all  men  stu- 
dents, past  and  present. 

The  walks  are  part  of  the  program 
to  bring  building  and  campus  im- 
provements up  to  date.  Expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  ?17,062  was  au- 
thorized at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Fourteen  different  college 
buildings  share  in  improvements. 


Little  Studio  Theater 

“The  Romantic  Age,”  a three-act 
comedy  by  A,  A,  Milne,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  an  all-Conservatory  cast  in 
Warner  Hall  the  evenings  of  April  14- 
15,  at  7:30.  Miss  Frances  G.  Nash  is 
directing  the  play.  Mr.  Law'rence 
Higgins  of  Cleveland  is  creating  the 
scenery.  The  proceeds  of  the  play 
will  be  applied  on  the  account  of  The 
Little  Studio  Theatre  in  Warner  Hall, 
where  the  Department  of  Dramatic 
Art  has  its  workshop.  Mr.  Higgins 
has  arranged  this  stage  with  drapery 
and  “screens”  that  allow  many  com- 
binations of  background  and  entries. 
In  addition  there  is  a modern  light- 
ing apparatus.  The  Milne  play  is 
filled  with  sparkling  lines.  Mail  orders 
are  being  received  at  the  Conserva- 
tory Office.  Prices  are  75c.  and  $1.00. 


Lauderlcigh  Becomes  La 
Maison  Francaise 

La  Maison  FYancalse  is  changing 
its  location  next  September  to  the 
dormitory  which  has  been  known  for 
several  years  as  Lauderleigh  Hall, 
135  West  College  Street.  The  present 
French  House  will  become  an  annex 
to  Dascomb  Cottage.  The  new  French 
House  will  accommodate  20  women, 
the  dining-room  about  40,  including 
both  men  and  women.  This  change 
doubles  the  accommodations  for  girls 
living  at  the  home,  for  only  ten  girls 
room  in  the  present  house,  and  eight 
live  at  the  Maisonette  across  the 
street. 


Progress  Made  on 

Auditorium  Plans 

Mr,  Cass  Gilbert,  college  architect, 
is  making  progress  on  the  plans  for 
the  Hall  Auditorium,  according  to  late 
reports.  In  February  Mr,  Peter  Clark 
of  New  York,  a stage  architect  of  high 
reputation,  spent  a day  in  Oberlin  in 
conference  with  college  officers  rela- 
tive to  the  possibility  of  arranging  the 
stage  in  the  new  audiCorium  for  the- 
atrical performances,  Mr.  Clark  de- 
signed the  stage  tor  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  other  well-known 
theatres  of  the  country.  He  consid- 
ered it  quite  possible  to  provide  a 
stage  that  would  satisfy  all  needs  as 
a concert  stage,  providing  for  orches- 
tras and  large  choruses  and  at  the 
same  time  be  satisfying  for  theatrical 
uses.  He  made  his  report  to  the  col- 
lege officers  and  Mr,  Gilbert. 


Ground  to  Be  Broken  for 
Theological  Buildings 

If  the  hopes  of  Dean  Graham  are 
realized,  ground  for  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
■will  be  broken  in  April.  Plans  are 
completed  and  bids  are  being  asked 
for  from  contractors. 

Several  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  plans  as  published 
last  year.  Instead  of  t'wo  dormitories 
of  three  stories  each  there  will  be 
three  dormitories  of  two  stories  each. 
The  buildings  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  -\vith  the  chapel  and  reci- 
tation building  to  the  front  and  the 
three  dormitories  to  the  rear.  Be- 
sides containing  sleeping  quarters  for 
individual  students  the  new  buildings 
yvill  have  suites  lor  married  students, 
and  will  contain  a refectory,  recrea- 
tion rooms  and  library.  The  chapel 
will  occupy  the  site  of  the  present 
Council  Hall. 
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Summer  Study 

The  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege opens  Thursday,  June  19,  and  will 
close  Wednesday,  July  30.  This  makes 
a term  of  six  weeks  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary eight.  Credit  will  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  one-third  of  a semester 
hour  tor  each  hour  of  college  studies 
in  the  Summer  Session.  Full  work  in 
five  sessions  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
a year’s  work  in  the  college  and  is 
accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  an  academic  year  in  residence, 
either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Master  of  Arts. 


Adella  M.  Clark,  ’30 


The  summer  session  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  college  year  — the  same 
standards  are  maintained  and  it  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  some  of 
the  strongest  men  on  the  faculty  giv- 
ing the  courses.  These  courses  are 
planned  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  the  regular  course  but 
also,  and  especially  this  year,  to  at- 
tract graduates  and  high  school  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  combine  intellectual 
pursuits  with  recreational  activities  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  the  work  of 
the  session  serious  and  profitable 
without  losing  the  vacational  aspect. 

Oberlin  is  especially  suited  for  just 
that  stimulating  combination  of  work 
and  play  — the  quiet  of  Oberlin  in 
summer  which  permits  an  absoiqition 
in  work  (for  an  avowed  imrpose  of 
the  school  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  and  to  develop  a lik- 
ing for  study  (or  its  own  sake),  and  a 
recreational  program  which  seeks  to 
maintain  a proper  balance  so  that 
physical  well-being  shall  contribute 
to  mental  efficiency.  Generous  use 


will  be  made  of  the  facilities  for  play 
and  exercise  which  the  college  affords 
and  a competent  recreational  director 
will  arrange  other  forms  of  activity 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  school. 

Professor  C.  D.  Burtt,  director  of 
the  school,  announcing  the  session, 
says:  “To  those  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege who  desire  to  renew  their  inter- 
est in  things  intellectual,  who  feel 
the  need  of  the  social  stimulation 
which  college  life  affords,  the  Summer 
Session  of  Oberlin  College  offers  an 
attractive  program.” 

Students  Go  to  Shansi 

Mr.  J.  Clayton  Miller  and  Miss 
Adella  M.  Clark,  both  of  the  class  of 
1930,  were  announced  at  the  Shansi 
Day  Chapel  service  February  28,  as 
the  new  representatives  to  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi.  They  will  sail  during  the 
summer  for  China  for  a term  of  two 
years,  and  will  replace  Robert  Louis 
and  Esther  Church  of  the  class  of 
1928.  Walter  Phillips,  ’29,  who  went 
out  last  year,  and  Adelaide  Heming- 
way, '28,  who  went  the  previous  year, 
are  remaining  in  Shansi.  The  new 
representatives  will  teach  English  and 
Physical  Education. 

The  selection  of  Miss  Clark  and 
Mr.  Miller  was  made  by  the  Shansi 
committee  of  undergraduates  and  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 
Miss  Clark  was  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent body  at  Chapel  by  Martha  Hugh, 
'30;  Mr.  Miller’s  appointment  was  an- 
nounced by  Francis  C.  Oakley,  ’31. 

Both  the  newly-chosen  representa- 
tives have  been  active  on  the  Oberlin 
campus  as  undergraduates.  Miss 
Clark  has  been  engaged  in  Y.  W.  af- 
fairs, and  has  been  a basketball  play- 
er of  such  ability  that  she  played  in 
the  annual  all-star  Yale-Princeton 
game  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  conspicuous  in 
athletics,  being  intramural  hand  ball 
champion  in  singles  and  president  of 
the  Outing  Club  this  year,  and  also  in 
Oberlin  journalism,  being  a special 
sports  writer  for  the  Review. 

Bosworth  Memorial  Fund 

During  the  month  past  there  has 
been  received  by  the  College  approxi- 
mately .$20,000  for  the  Bosworth  Me- 
morial, bringing  the  total  to  $120,000. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
$130,000  ,still  to  be  provided  for  the 
endowment  of  the  work  of  the  Chair. 
It  would  mean  much  to  the  School  of 
Theology  if  at  its  {’ommoncement  ex- 
orcises In  June  announcement  could 
bo  made  that  the  Fund  would  be  fully 
active  next  year. 


Broadcast  Easter  Vespers 

Another  Oberlin  Hour  of  Music  is 
to  be  broadcast.  This  is  to  be  on 
Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  April  20,  at 
4 o’clock.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
Some  of  the  same  organizations  that 
appeared  in  the  broadcast  program  in 
January  will  share  in  this  program. 

The  scores  of  letters  received  fol- 
lowing the  earlier  program  indicated 
a keen  desire  for  more  Oberlin  music. 
Through  the  generosity  of  WTAM 
this  desire  will  be  realized  on  Easter 
afternoon. 

The  participating  organizations  will 
be  the  Oberlin  Brass  Sextet  and  five 
choirs,  the  A Cappella,  First  church, 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  senior 
and  junior,  Oberlin-Lakeside  String. 

Though  a frequent  singer  over  the 
radio,  this  occasion  will  be  the  first 
appearance,  as  part  of  an  Oberlin  pro- 
gram, of  Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin,  tenor, 
new  professor  of  voice  in  the  Con- 
servatory. 


J.  Clayton  Miller,  ’30 


The  other  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
Florence  Jenney  Hall,  also  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  and  frequently 
heard  in  recital  on  the  radio;  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Morgan,  student  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  contestant  in  the  re- 
cent Atwater  Kent  audition. 

Professor  George  \V.  Andrews  and 
Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge  will  be 
the  accompanists.  ’Phere  will  also  be 
a short  talk  by  Dr.  James  A.  Rich- 
ards, pastor  of  First  church. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  select- 
ing and  arranging  the  music  and  a 
splendid  program  is  assured.  It  is 
given  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 
The  choirs  will  appear  in  surplices 
as  they  would  before  a visible  audi- 
ence. 


Easter  Festival 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  HOUR 

Radio  Broadcast  Over  W T A M.  Cleveland 

(1070  Kilocycles — 280.2  Meters) 

Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  1930 
4 to  5 P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 

PROGRAM 

“Take  Him!  Let  us  Crucify  Him!”  (From  The  Seven  Last  Words) 

Dubois 

Massed  choirs.  Tenor  solo,  Professor  Bruce  Benjamin.  Professor  Olaf 
Christiansen,  director;  Dr.  George  Andrews,  organist 

“Were  You  There  When  They  Crucified  My  Lord?”  Spiritual- 
chorale  ----------  - Dell 

Oberlin-Lakeside  Vested  String  Choir.  Eugene  Morgan,  soloist.  Professor 
Don  Morrison,  director;  Professor  Breckenridge,  organist 

“Christ  is  Risen”  ------  Lehrman-Dkkinson 

First  Clnirch  Choir,  Professor  Christiansen,  director 

Joyous  Easter  Song.  Traditional  - Arranged  by  Clarence  Dickinson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Choir,  and  Juniors.  Tenor  obligato  by  Professor 
Bruce  Benjamin.  Professor  Morrison,  director; 

Professor  Breckenridge,  organist 

“Wake!  Awake!”  ------  Nicolai-Chris/iansen 

Oberlin  A Cappella  Choir,  Professor  Christiansen,  director 

An  Easter  Message 

Dr.  James  A.  Richards,  of  the  historic  First  Church  of  Oberlin 


15OTH  Psalm  --------  - Cesare  Franck 

Massed  choirs  and  brass  quartette 
Professor  Christiansen,  director;  Dr.  Andrews,  organist 

“Jesu,  Priceless  Treasure”  -------  Bach 

(a)  Chorale — Oberlin-Lakeside  V'ested  String  Choir 

(b)  “Thus,  then,  the  law  of  the  Spirit” — trio,  women’s  voices 

(c)  “Death,  I do  not  Fear  Thee!” — Oberlin  A Cappella  Choir 

“Gloria”  ---------  - Buzzi-Pescia 

Tenor  solo.  Professor  Bruce  Benjamin 

“Unfold  Ye  Portals,”  from  the  Redemption  - - - Gounod 


Tenor  and  baritone  duet.  Professor  Benjamin  and  Mr.  Morgan 
Massed  choirs,  brass  sextette 
Soprano  solo,  Professor  Florence  Jenney  Hall 
Professor  Arthur  Williams,  director;  Professor  Breckenridge,  organist 


(Program  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Don  Morrison,  manager  of  the  Oberlin 
Student  Concert  Direction) 


Keep  this  program  in  front  of  you  ns 
you  lisloii  in.  Write  tlie  .\lninnl  Secretary 
if  yon  heard  and  enjoyed  the  program. 
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Who  Is  Heinrich  Schenker? 

Wien  XIII,  Wattmanngasse  9 
My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

I have  written  the  following  as  an 
expression  of  my  great  enthusiasm 
about  the  man  whose  conception  of 
music  I have  been  studying  for  more 
than  a year.  This  studying  I have 
done  with  ever  increasing  enthusiasm 
and  firmly  believe  every  word  I have 
written.  It  is  a great  inspiration  and 
nothing  like  it  exists  in  all  musical 
literature  or  study. 

Even  to  the  musicians  in  America 
this  is  as  new  as  to  others.  So  I con- 
sider it  something  that  ought  to  be 
broadcast  a bit,  and  when  I come 
home,  it  shall  be  part  of  my  task  to 
continue  the  work. 

A great  list  of  names  may  come 
under  the  caption  of  “Household 
Names,”  as  we  Americans  call  them. 
And  the  observation  of  the  manner 
and  the  speed,  or  lack  of  it,  with 
which  these  names  become  so  is  an 
interesting  study  in  itself. 

One  cannot  compare  the  lightning 
and  spectacular  way  the  name  of  a 
Lindberg  came  into  the  lime-light 
with  the  slow,  snail-like  progress  the 
name  of  many  a statesman,  scientist 
or  poet  has  made.  The  list  of  men 
and  women  in  art  alone  who  have 
gone  to  their  graves  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  ever  be 
heralded  as  great  is  a large  one. 

I should  like  to  say  something  about 
a man  who  is  still  living  and  active, 
and  who,  I believe,  will  in  time  be 
one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  music- 
world.  By  calling  your  attention  to 
his  name  I may  be  contributing  a 
little  toward  this  end. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  lived  in 
Vienna  an  old  teacher  and  composer, 
Anton  Bruckner — I wonder  how  many 
of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  his 
name  or  ever  heard  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies. Bruckner  was  a far  greater 
genius  than  is  commonly  known,  or 
believed,  in  America.  He  taught  in 
the  old  Akademie  of  Vienna  and,  one 
day,  there  came  to  him  a pupil 
with  a scholarship  in  piano  and  com- 
position. His  name  was  Heinrich 
Schenker.  After  some  time  Schenker 
became  “chesty,”  as  his  teacher  would 
say;  ‘‘He  thinks  he  knows  it  all  al- 
ready.” 

Schenker  was,  really,  commencing 
to  see  something  that  had  never  en- 
tered the  mind  of  his  old  teacher,  nor 
anyone  before  him  or  since.  The  full 
import  of  it  was,  of  course,  not  evi- 
dent even  to  Schenker  himself  at  the 
time.  However,  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, “that  old  fellow  can’t  teach  me 


anything.  I’m  going  to  quit  and  study 
by  myself.”  It  seems  that  he  had 
already  begun  to  observe  certain  facts 
in  the  writings  of  the  old  masters 
and  had  had  a “hunch”  that  started 
his  mind  working  in  a new  direction. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  the  researcher, 
he  could  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
proved  or  disproved  these  growing 
theories  which  seemed  to  be  boring 
into  his  consciousness.  So  began 
what  is  now  over  thirty  years  of  con- 
stant research,  study  and  observation. 
The  more  music  he  studied  the  more 
he  was  able  to  demonstrate  these  the- 
ories until  the  final  result  is  profound 
books  about  them,  a new  method  (much 
as  I dislike  the  word)  of  presenting 
the  study  of  musical  composition,  a 
new  conception  entering  into  musical 
interpretation  and  a knowledge  of  the 
entire  subject  that  can  only  be  said 
to  be  a “discovery.” 

Done  with  the  minutest  attention 
to  every  detail,  as  though  under  a mi- 
croscope, this  knowledge  makes  it 
possible  to  answer  in  an  incontrovert- 
ible manner  questions  about  w'hich 
the  average  person  only  theorizes. 

And  w'hat  is  this  ‘‘something?”  I 
can  only  say  it  is  a probing  into  the 
very  mind  of  the  genius  himself.  No- 
where in  all  musical  literature  exists 
such  a profound  and  accurate  analy- 
sis of  the  reasonings  of  the  geniuses 
as  they  have  ■written  their  immortal 
compositions.  All  is,  of  course,  made 
clear  by  study  of  notes  themselves, 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
composition  as  a whole. 

Then  comes  the  tremendous  task  of 
writing  the  “guide,”  the  working  out 
of  a system,  so  that  others  may  also 
have  a plan  by  which  they  too  can  dis- 
cover these  same,  and  other,  facts  and 
beauties.  To  date  six  books  and  ten 
"Jahrbiicher”  have  been  printed. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I say 
Heinrich  Schenker  is  a genius  and  a 
researcher  of  the  first  order.  First, 
he  has  struck  out  in  a new  and  hith- 
erto unthought  of  direction  without 
map  or  compass.  He  has  explored 
this  new'-found  country,  mapped  it, 
and  is  passing  on  to  posterity  the 
“guide”  so  that  they  too  may  enjoy 
and  discover  new  worlds  for  them- 
selves. And  yet,  in  a way,  it  is  not 
a new  world  that  Schenker  opens  ui) 
to  us,  except  in  the  sense  that  his  is 
the  keener  eye  that  sees,  and  shows 
to  us,  the  beauty  of  tho  flower  beside 
our  path,  which  we  have  passed  many 
times  but  have  known  hut  superfici- 
ally. 

No,  Schenker’s  name  will  not  he  a 
“Household  Name”  in  the  sense  that 
a Wa.shington,  an  Edison,  or  a Whit- 


tier is;  but  to  the  student  of  music 
it  will  be  as  familiar  as  any  other  of 
his  “gods,”  and  may  have  far  greater 
influence  than  most  of  them. 

One  critic  has  already  said,  “as 
Kant  ■was  to  philosophy,  so  is  Schenker 
to  music.” 

Time  will  tell. 

V.  V.  Lytpe  ’12. 


Propose  a Five-Year  Course 
for  Teachers 

A five-year  course,  with  the  M.A. 
degree  upon  its  completion,  as  pre- 
paratory for  secondary  teaching,  is. 
being  contemplated  in  the  Education 
department  of  Oberlin  College.  The 
object  of  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
plan  is  to  provide  for  a carefully  se- 
lected list  of  very  good  students  in- 
terested in  secondary  teaching  as  a 
vocation,  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
exceptional  professional  preparation 
lor  that  work,  without  diminishing  the 
amount  of  purely  cultural  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  college  course. 

The  selection  of  candidates  for  this 
professional  training  would  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the 
number  of  places  available  probably 
not  exceeding  forty  in  any  year. 
Eligibility  will  depend  upon  four  qual- 
ities: general  intellectual  ability, 

based  on  intelligence  tests;  scholar- 
ship; personality;  and  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  be  spread 
over  the  usual  four  undergraduate 
years,  124  hours;  and  one  graduate 
year,  30  hours.  The  undergraduate 
studies  will  include  cultural,  112 
hours,  and  pre-professional,  12  hours. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  in  college, 
the  degree  of  A.B.  will  be  awarded  to 
candidates  who  have  completed  the 
work  successfully  up  to  that  point. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  will  be  awarded.  Cer- 
tification for  teaching,  in  the  form.  in- 
Ohio,  of  the  Four-Year  Provisional 
High-School  Certificate,  will  come  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Sufficient 
preparation  for  certification,  however,, 
by  examination,  may  be  made  by  the 
end  of  the  four  years.  Practice  teach- 
ing will  be  reserved  till  the  fifth  year. 

This  plan  is  designed  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  loading  an  undergradu- 
ate’s schedule  with  pre-professional 
courses  preparing  them  for  teaching, 
and  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
constantly  growing  demands  for  spec- 
ial training  in  methods  on  the  part 
of  secondary  schools,  giving  also  a 
greater  preparation  in  the  major  field. 

This  five-year  course,  if  it  is- 
adopted,  will  probably  be  put  into  op- 
eration in  1931-32. 
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Jacob  Dolson  Cox,  III 


Jacob  Dolson  Cox,  son  o£  General 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  II,  and  Helen  Finney 
Cox,  was  born  in  Warren,  Ohio,  May 
15,  1852,  and  died  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, February  23,  1930.  He  was 
thirteen  years  old  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  fourteen  years  old 
when  his  father  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio.  He  cared  little  about 
books,  but  was  naturally  interested  in 
mechanics  and  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  study  machinery 
of  all  sorts  in  the  planing  mills,  flour 
mills  and  saw  mills  of  that  thriving 
little  city.  Before  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  had  taken  the  works  of  a 
clock  apart,  oiled  the  bearings  and 
put  them  together  again.  An  old 
New  England  clock  was  given  to  him 
and  he  constructed  a hoisting  appar- 
atus out  of  the  wheels,  springs  and 
weights,  which  would  lift  small  ob- 
jects from  the  ground  to  a platform 
which  he  had  built  in  a fine  oak  tree 
in  the  back  yard. 

After  his  election  as  Governor, 
General  Cox  moved  his  family  to  Co- 
lumbus. His  son  went  to  the  public 
schools  and  was  a first-year  student 
in  the  high  school  when  the  family 
moved  to  Cincinnati.  Here  he  en- 
tered the  Hughes  high  school  on  West 
Fifth  street.  During  the  summer  he 
often  went  with  other  boys  beyond 
the  city  limits  to  swim  in  the  canal 
which  extended  from  Toledo  to  Cin- 
cinnati. He  spent  too  much  time  in 
the  water,  which  resulted  in  an  attack 
of  malaria  and  withdrawal  from  the 
high  school  in  the  fall  of  1868.  He 
was  sent  to  his  uncle,  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney, at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  spent 
part  of  the  winter  with  him,  and  part 
with  James  Atkinson  at  Appleton, 
Wisconsin.  In  both  places  he  had  op- 
portunities to  study  milling  and 
steamboat  machinery. 

He  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
spring  completely  restored  to  health. 
His  father  had  a serious  talk  with 
him  and  gave  him  his  choice  of  go- 
ing through  high  school  and  college, 
studying  law  and  becoming  a junior 
partner,  or  of  going  to  work  for  his 
living  at  once.  Without  a moment’s 
hesitation  his  son  said,  “Find  me  a 
place  to  work  in  some  machine  shop 
and  1 w’ill  go  at  it  right  away.” 
Through  friends  in  Cleveland  a 
place  was  found  for  him  in  the  Cleve- 
land Iron  Company,  and  beginning  at 
the  bottom  he  worked  his  way  up 
through  every  department,  until  in 
1875  he  felt  competent  to  act  as 
foreman  in  any  one  of  them  and  asked 
for  a promotion.  The  superintendent 


said  there  was  no  place  for  him,  busi- 
ness was  poor,  which  was  too  true, 
and  they  were  laying  oft  men  instead 
of  promoting  any.  He  saw  the  presi- 
dent, who  said  practically  the  same 
thing,  and  the  secretary  and  treasur- 
er, who  laughed  and  said,  "You  are 
too  young;  what  can  you  do?”  and 
thinking  he  was  and  had  been  mis- 
treated, he  packed  up  his  things  and 
went  to  his  father’s  home,  then  in 


Toledo.  Visits  were  made  to  rolling 
mills  and  bridge  builders  with  the 
same  results.  His  last  visit  was  to  a 
rolling  mill  in  Buffalo.  The  same 
answer  there;  but  a young  man  from 
Dunkirk  appearing,  he  was  introduced 
to  him,  and  advised  to  go  into  partner- 
ship with  him  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  sorts  of  steel  tools  used  in  rail- 
road shops,  locomotive  works,  etc. 
He  went  to  Dunkirk  with  the  young 
man,  saw  what  he  was  doing,  and  that 
with  worn-out  machinery,  made  in- 
quiries about  town  as  to  his  charac- 
ter, etc.,  which  were  answered  in  his 
favor,  and  finally  came  to  an  agree- 
ment by  which  he  was  to  advance 
.$2,000  and  become  a partner.  His 
father  furnished  the  money  and  the 
firm  started  with  two  men  and  one 
boy. 

Mr.  Cox  saw  at  once  that  Dunkirk 
was  a poor  place  for  a business  of 
this  kind  and  persuaded  his  partner 
to  move  to  Cleveland  where  he  could 
get  more  orders  in  a day  than  Dun- 
kirk could  furnish  in  a month.  Here 
Mr.  Cox  acted  as  superintendent  and 
secured  orders  in  Cleveland  and  his 
partner  went  on  the  road  and  found 
himself  in  competition  with  the  old- 


est and  largest  company  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  having  its  headquarters  at 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  There 
was  price  cutting,  vicious  statements 
as  to  the  quality  of  tools  turned  out 
by  the  Cleveland  company,  threats  of 
prosecution  for  infringing  alleged  pat- 
ents, etc.;  but  to  cut  short  the  his- 
tory, Mr.  Cox  designed  and  patented 
many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
used,  adopted  piece  work  by  which 
each  workman  was  paid  according  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  turn  out  tools 
which  would  enable  him  to  hold  his 
own  with  any  other  manufacturer  and 
secure  customers  who  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  work. 

On  October  9,  1878,  Mr.  Cox  mar- 
ried Ellen  Atwood  Prentiss,  daughter 
of  Judge  Samuel  E.  Prentiss.  He 
bought  his  partner’s  share  of  the 
business  in  June,  1880.  About  two 
months  later  Francis  F.  Prentiss,  a 
nephew  of  Judge  Prentiss,  purchased 
a two-fifths  interest  in  the  business 
and  became  a most  valuable  assistant 
in  the  shops,  or  on  the  road.  There 
was  a steady  growth  in  the  business 
and  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  wdth  a capital  of  $1,000,- 
000  in  1904.  Mr.  Cox  gave  increas- 
ingly of  his  time  to  civic  affairs.  He 
joined  others  in  organizing  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
served  for  a time  as  vice-president. 
He  was  one  of  the  far-seeing  men  who 
organized  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  was  an  active  member  of  its 
board  until  his  health  began  to  fail. 

After  the  building  of  the  Finney 
Chapel  Mr.  Cox  determined  to  erect 
some  monument  in  Oberlin  to  the 
honor  of  his  father,  who  had  died  in 
1900,  and  invited  his  half-brother, 
William  C.  Cochran,  to  go  with  him  on 
a tour  of  observation  through  New 
York  state  and  New  England  to  study 
college  buildings  already  erected  and 
to  learn  what  improvements,  if  any, 
could  be  made  in  a structure  designed 
for  an  Administration  Building. 
Places  visited  were  Rochester,  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  Hamilton  College,  Vassar 
College,  Williams  College,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Mt.  Holyoke,  Amherst  College, 
Worcester  (Clark  University),  Welles- 
ley, Harvard,  and  Andover. 

The  Administration  Building  on 
the  Oberlin  campus,  designed  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  compares  favorably  with  any 
office  building  they  saw  on  their  trip, 
is  strictly  fire  proof,  and  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  a splen- 
did memorial,  not  only  to  General 
Cox,  but  to  his  devoted  and  affection- 
ate son. 
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Alumni  Make  Two  Signiiicant  Experiments 


Pioneer  Educator  in  China 

Dr.  Charles  Daniel  Tenney,  cred- 
ited by  many  as  being  the  father  of 
modern  education  in  China,  died  on 
March  15  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Dr.  Tenney  went  to  China  in  1882 
as  a missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  being  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin-China  Band  which 
started  Oberlin’s  special  work  in 
Taiku,  Shansi. 

In  1886  he  opened  the  Anglo-Chi- 
nese  School  in  Tientsin,  one  of  the 
first  schools  using  American  methods 
in  China.  In  1895  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  organize  the  Imperial  Chi- 
nese University,  which  he  did  and  be- 
came its  first  president. 

During  the  Boxer  Uprising  he  was 
secretary  for  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  provisional  government 
set  up  by  the  foreign  powers  in 
Tientsin.  Subsequently  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  high  and  middle 
schools  of  Chihli  province.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  Peking 
University. 

In  1906  he  resigned  from  the  Im- 
perial University  and  the  Chihli 
schools  to  direct  the  Chinese  students 
in  America  who  were  coming  to  this 
country  as  a result  of  the  return  of 
America’s  indemnity  funds  to  China 
for  educational  purposes. 

After  organizing  this  work  Dr.  Ten- 
ney entered  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  being  Chinese  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Legation  in 
Peking  for  two  periods,  1908-12  and 
1914-20,  during  the  last  year  being 
Chargd  d’Affairs.  He  retired  in  1921. 
In  1909  he  was  delegate  to  the  Joint 
International  Opium  Conference  in 
Tientsin. 

Besides  his  degree  from  Oberlin, 
Dr.  Tenney  held  an  A.B.,  M.A.,  and 
LL.D.  from  Dartmouth.  He  was  dec- 
orated by  the  Chinese  Imperial  gov- 
ernment with  the  Double  Dragon, 
third  class,  the  Prevet  Mandarin,  sec- 
ond class,  and  the  Chinese  Republic 
Double  Dragon,  second  class. 

His  books  include:  Tenney’s  Eng- 
lish Lessons,  Tenney’s  English  Gram- 
mar, and  a Geography  of  Asia. 

He  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  James 
Brand  of  Oberlin. 


Good  news  for  the  hundreds  who 
in  days  past  have  sat  gazing  at  the 
cracked,  patched  and  dirty  walls  of 
the  interior  of  Finney  Chapel,  cracks 
and  patches  that  have  grown  more 
and  more  unsightly  every  year.  The 
walls  now  have  a dazzling  and 
almost  unbelievable  creamy  spotless- 
ness,  since  the  holidays. 


The  Oberlin  men  of  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  may  rightly  be  credited 
with  two  very  significant  experiments 
in  the  past  month. 

On  the  evening  of  February  28  Mr. 
Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  national  president 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association, 
and  Edwin  Abbott,  ’89,  entertained  at 
dinner  25  high  school  boys  from  the 
greater  Chicago  area,  who  are  con- 
sidering attending  Oberlin.  The  din- 
ner was  held  at  the  University  Club. 
Messrs.  Hart  and  Abbott  invited 
ten  of  the  younger  alumni  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  dinner  to  meet  the  high 
school  boys.  The  progi'am  was  quite 
Informal,  with  no  regular  speeches, 
although  brief  remarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  Hart,  and  by  Mr.  William  Sea- 
man, director  of  admissions,  who 
came  on  from  Oberlin  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Ruhl  Shuman  of  Oak  Park, 
speaking  for  the  students,  expressed 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hart’s  and  Mr. 
Abbott’s  invitation.  He  stressed  par- 
ticularly the  pleasure  the  boys  were 
having  in  meeting  the  alumni,  in  hear- 
ing stories  about  the  college  life,  and 
in  asking  questions  about  present-day 
Oberlin.  After  the  dinner  the  alumni 
and  the  high  school  visitors  chatted 
informally  at  the  club,  and  then  went 
over  in  a body  to  the  new  Civic  the- 
atre to  hear  a concert  by  the  Oberlin 
Men’s  Glee  Club. 

On  Friday,  Mai-ch  14,  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Men’s 
Club,  headed  by  Victor  Obenhaus,  ’25, 
held  a somewhat  similar  affair  at  the 
Allerton  Club  for  sixty  prospective 
men  students.  As  at  Chicago,  inform- 
ality was  the  keynote.  After  a pe- 
riod of  fraternizing  and  introduction 
in  the  lobby,  dinner  was  served.  Dean 
of  Men  Edward  F.  Bosworth  and  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  Williams  H.  Sea- 
man, gave  brief  talks.  Mr.  Seaman 
then  introduced  ten  varsity  “0”  men, 
who  had  come  down  from  Oberlin  for 
the  dinner.  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,  Di- 
rector of  Intramural  Athletics,  Mr. 
John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Dan  Kinsey,  track  coach, 
were  also  Introduced.  Following  the 
dinner  the  entire  group  adjourned  to 
the  ball  room  of  the  Allerton  to  hear 
the  concert  of  the  joint  Men’s  and 
Women’s  Glee  Clubs,  and  to  attend 
the  dance  which  followed  the  concert. 

The  significance  of  these  two  affairs 
lies  in  the  rapidly  increasing  interest 
being  shown  by  alumni  in  bringing  a 
highly  select  group  of  students  to 
Oberlin.  Anyone  who  talked  to  the 
high  school  boys  at  the  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  banquets  knows  the  value 
of  these  dinners,  not  only  in  interest- 


ing boys  in  Oberlin,  who  were  unde- 
cided about  college  plans,  but  also  in 
arousing  real  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  who  had  already  decided 
to  attend  Oberlin.  This  Increased  in- 
terest among  the  alumni,  together  with 
the  new  scholai'ship  program  of  the 
college,  and  the  activities  of  the  new- 
ly formed  Admissions  office,  is  hear- 
ing fruit  in  a considerably  increased 
list  of  of  applicants.  The  Director  of 
Admissions  reports  an  Increase  of 
more  than  120  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  applicants  and  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
women  applicants  over  the  numbers 
at  this  time  last  year. 


Allerton  Broadcast 

The  Allerton  Glee  Club  of  Chicago 
broadcast  nine  Oberlin  songs  over 
KYW  on  the  evening  of  March  10. 
This  was  one  of  a series  of  college 
song  broadcasts  by  this  club.  Mr. 
Louis  E.  Hart,  president  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association,  made  an  introductory 
talk. 


Tells  of  Dramatics 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lampson,  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Oberlin,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  given 
by  the  younger  alumnae  of  Cleveland 
at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  re- 
cently. Virginia  Van  Fossan,  ’27, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  included 
also  Mary  Rymers  Prindle,  ’25,  Be- 
atrice Cook  Bosworth,  ’23,  and  Grace 
Strickland  Wheeler,  ’23.  Mrs.  Lamp- 
son  spoke  about  the  needs  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  at  Oberlin,  and 
the  girls  discussed  a benefit  bridge  to 
aid  them.  There  were  seventy-six 
present,  despite  a snow  storm. 


Enjoy  Horton  Hospitality 

The  Washington’s  Birthday  spirit, 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Oberlin 
family,  this  year  pierced  the  gloom 
of  a rainy  day  several  thousand  miles 
away  from  alma  mater,  and  pervaded 
the  ranch  home  of  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  nine  miles  from  Hollywood, 
when  over  125  loyal  Oborlinites  gath- 
ered there  for  a one  o’clock  pot  luck 
luncheon. 

Mrs.  Hannabelle  Horton  Grant  was 
hostess.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Horton,  an  Ober- 
lin mother  indeed,  told  of  the  days 
when  she  first  moved  to  Oberlin,  with 
the  primary  tliought  of  giving  her 
children  the  best  available  environ- 
ment and  opportunities  for  education- 
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al  and  musical  advantages.  Mr. 
George  D.  Horton  humorously  spoke 
of  his  first  and  oiiiy  adventure  with 
his  brother,  Edward,  in  the  field  of 
high  finance,  and  cleared  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Winter 
Horton,  now  business  manager  for  the 
illustrous  brother,  but,  as  his  mother 
put  it,  a “boy  of  tew  words.” 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Burke, 
president,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Amos  Miller,  class  of  ’89  and 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  was  introduced, 
having  recently  arrived  from  Chicago, 
and  told  of  the  Oberlin  of  today, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Many  questions 
were  asked  him  and  he  told  us  of 
many  innovations  and  adjustments, 
leaving  us,  however,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  old  traditions  and  ideals, 
cherished  as  the  rock  of  Oberlin  and 
all  it  means,  are  still  there. 

Reverend  E.  Sinclair  Smith,  class- 
mate and  friend  of  Dr.  Bosworth,  told 
of  their  relationships  and  of  his  de- 
sire to  perpetuate,  while  still  possible, 
the  memory  of  that  beloved  leader  in 
Oberlin,  and  presented  a resolution 
signed  by  himself.  Dr.  Bruce  Baxter, 
of  the  Chair  of  Homiletics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and  by 
Harry  E.  Henderson,  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Los  Angeles.  The  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  association,  and  Dean  Bosworth’s 
sister,  who  was  present,  spoke  of  her 
sincere  appreciation  that  such  a step 
had  been  taken. 

Miss  Velma  Litle,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ola-Fern  Litle  Walker,  '16,  gave  a 
series  of  delightful  dances.  Miss 
Litle  and  her  twin  sister  have  enter- 
tained audiences  from  coast  to  coast 
with  their  interpretative  dancing. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Bristol  of  Whittier  en- 
tertained delightfully  with  a group  of 
pianologues,  while  Mr.  James  D. 
Reager  of  Glendale,  for  five  years  con- 
nected with  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
rendered  a number  of  piano  selections. 

John,  the  young  son  of  Reverend 
D.  S.  MacDonald,  former  student  at 
the  Seminary,  gave  a recitation  which 
especially  delighted  the  group  of 
twenty  or  more  children  present. 

Professor  John  Fisher  Peck  was 
present  and  looked  extremely  well 
again,  a tact  which  he  corroborated 
with  emphasis. 

Officers  for  the  current  year  were 
nominated  and  elected.  J.  Frank 
Burke  was  re-elected  as  president  of 
the  association,  Mrs.  Mildred  Leader 
Moses  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
LaMoille  V.  Pugh  of  Glendale  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

L.  M.  V.  P. 


Glee  Clubs  Highly  Please 
Cleveland  Audience 

Cleveland  alumni  and  friends  num- 
bering nearly  a thousand  enjoyed  an 
unusual  treat  Friday  evening,  March 
14,  when  a concert  was  given  in  the 
Allerton  Hotel  ballroom  by  the  com- 
bined Oberlin  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Glee  Clubs.  The  former  was  founded 
in  1879-80,  and  is  therefore  celebrating 
its  Golden  Jubilee. 

The  concert  displayed  to  advantage 
again  Oberlin’s  ability  to  provide  mu- 
sic of  the  first  order.  In  addition  to 
several  splendid  numbers  by  each 
club,  the  two  combined  with  excellent 
unity  of  feeling  in  “Goin’  Home”  (An- 
ton Dvorak),  and  “Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory”  (Edward  Elgar).  Two  bass 
solos  were  given  by  Mr.  Eugene  Mor- 
gan, a student  in  the  Conservatory. 

The  bright  and  tuneful  musical 
comedy,  “In  Bagdad,”  by  our  Mr.  L. 
E.  Yeamans,  was  a delightful  Oriental 
romance  in  two  acts,  set  amidst  the 
finer  air  of  a hypothetical  city  where 
music  is  the  highest  art.  A generous 
sprinkling  of  humor  lent  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  piece.  The  solo 
roles  were  carried  very  well  and  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  finest  voices  in 
the  two  clubs.  It  is  doubtful  if  an 
alumnus  could  listen  to  the  little 
heroine  longing  for  her  home  “On  the 
Banks  of  the  Plum”  without  a sympa- 
thetic response. 

Miss  Marjorie  Estabrook,  ’30,  was 
solo  dancer.  Miss  Devona  Doxie,  ’31, 
soprano,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  ’30, 
tenor.  Others  carrying  important 
parts  were  John  Bentley,  ’31,  baritone, 
Robert  Burtt,  ’30,  baritone,  and  Lucile 
Frye,  ’30,  soprano. 

The  Men’s  club  has  completed  its 
season’s  tour  and  given  its  home  con- 
cert, so  finished  work  was  expected 
of  them;  but  the  women  made  this 
their  premiere  of  the  year.  Their 
work,  however,  rivalled  the  men’s  in 
assurance,  blending,  and  general  exe- 
cution. The  men’s  club  is  very  well 
balanced  this  year. 


Concert  at  Chicago 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  gave  a con- 
cert in  Chicago  on  March  8.  Under 
the  presidency  of  R.  J.  Herberts,  ’22, 
the  Chicago  alumni  and  friends  turned 
out  in  numbers  sufficient  nearly  to  fill 
the  new  Civic  Theatre,  seating  850. 
The  men  celebrating  their  fiftieth  an- 
niversary offered  a splendid  program 
and  presented  it  in  the  usual  Oberlin 
fashion,  which  means  musically  and 
entertainingly. 


Convene  at  Atlantic  City 

A number  of  the  Oberlin  men  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
ional  Education  Association  held  at 
Atlantic  City  February  23-27  were  to- 
gether for  breakfast  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  that  week. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  of  the 
allied  organizations  spread  over  so 
many  days  it  was  not  possible  to  set 
a time  when  all  alumni  could  be  pres- 
ent. However  the  handful  who  did 
gather  had  a thoroughly  good  time 
and  expressed  a desire  to  meet  reg- 
ularly at  these  conventions.  Profes- 
sor Floyd  S.  Gove,  ’17,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  faculty,  was  pres- 
ent from  Oberlin. 

Professor  Edwards  Delights 
Chicago  Club 

The  Oberlin  Woman’s  club  of  Chi- 
cago met  at  the  Allerton  hotel  on  Sat- 
urday, March  8,  for  a luncheon  and 
program.  Mrs.  Helen  Smails  Swear- 
ingen, the  president  of  the  club,  pre- 
sided. 

The  program  consisted  of  a dramatic 
recital  by  Professor  Davis  Edwards, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Speech  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  Director  of 
the  School  of  Speech  at  Chautauqua, 
New  York.  In  presenting  the  speaker 
to  the  club,  Mrs.  Swearingen  recalled 
that  he  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  at  Oberlin 
where  he  met  and  married  Evangeline 
Huntley,  class  of  1920.  Because  of 
these  associations  with  Oberlin,  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  very  generously  gave 
his  recital-program  to  the  club.  He 
presented  “The  King’s  Henchman”  by 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  held  the 
audience  spell-bound  by  his  beauti- 
ful and  rare  combination  of  gorgeous 
poetry  and  vital  tense  drama.  With, 
his  rich  and  flexible  voice.  Professor 
Edwards  gave  the  beautiful  rhythms, 
the  imagery,  the  varying  moods  and 
the  characters  with  vividness  and  re- 
straint. Without  striving  for  the- 
atrical effect,  he  made  the  audience 
feel  the  full  power  of  the  tremendous 
climax. 

Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  the  Oberlin 
Woman’s  Club  delegate  to  the  Alumni 
Council,  gave  a delightful  report  of 
the  festivities  at  the  Mid-Winter 
Home-coming  on  February  22.  The 
club  was  especially  interested  in  the 
resume  of  President  Wilkin’s  talk  to 
the  Council.  Miss  Dorothy,  repre- 
sentative of  Otis  Skinner,  was  a guest 
of  the  club.  M.  I.J 
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Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 

DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours^ — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107 ; Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 

Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

31  Carpenter  Court 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


When  in  Town 
Eat  at 

Campus 

Restaurant 

South  Main  at  College  Street 


Honolulu  Folk  Greet 
Dr.  Bohn 

February  13,  some  sixty  Oberlin 
people  gathered  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervelt  in  Waikiki 
to  welcome  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  of  Ober- 
lin, and  to  hear  recent  news  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Bohn  spoke  on  "The 
Present  and  Future  of  Oberlin.”  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Forbes  told  the  group  about 
the  reception  of  the  Oberlin  radio 
concert  of  January. 

The  Westervelt  home  was  decor- 
ated with  crimson  and  gold  hibiscus. 
During  the  evening,  a cable  was  re- 
ceived from  President  Wilkins,  to 
which  they  replied  with  appreciation. 

A public  reception  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Bohn  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Livingston.  The 
hosts  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Barnes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merle  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Atherton.  Also  in  the  receiving  line 
was  Mrs.  Kenyon  Cox,  wife  of  the 
artist,  who  is  making  her  home  in 
Honolulu. 

Over  two  hundred  representative 
Honoluluans  were  present.  Dr.  Bohn 
was  presented  with  royal  ilima  leis. 

It  was  of  especial  interest  that  at 
this  meeting  there  was  present  Mrs. 
Frederick  Galen  Snow  (Mary  Hitch- 
cock), the  grand-daughter  of  Angeline 
Tenney  (Castle)  who  came  to  Oberlin 
in  1833,  the  year  the  college  was 
founded,  and  who  left  in  the  midst  of 
her  course  to  become  the  wife  of 
Samuel  N.  Castle,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  to  the  Islands.  Thus 
Oberlin  has  had  an  unbroken  con- 
nection with  the  Islands  for  its  entire 
history:  students  coming  to  Oberlin 
to  study,  Oberlin  men  and  women  re- 
turning to  become  a part  of  the  life 
of  Hawaii.  There  are  eleven  stu- 
dents from  the  Islands  in  the  present 
Oberlin  student  body  and  Miss  Kazu- 
ko  Higuchi  from  Hilo  is  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  H.  B.  B. 


Scattered  in  Virginia 

Oberlinites  in  Virginia,  while  they 
are  loo  few  and  scattered  to  have  an 
organization,  manage  to  see  one 
another  occasionally. 

Hoy  H.  Kinney,  '06,  and  Anna  Foote 
Kinney,  ’05-’07,  of  Staunton,  Va., 
write:  “A  few  Saturdays  ago.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Graham  called  on  us  while 
waiting  for  a train.  .Tack  Wilder,  ’28, 
was  in  town  in  the  interest  of  a 
Transcontinentfil  Tour  for  Boys.  A 
week  ago  the  Starrs  (Ned,  ’10)  of 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

jeweler 


21  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


SUGAR  BOWL 
Candies  and  Ice  Cream 
7 South  Main 


FINE  FOOTWEAR 
HOSIERY 

BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 


G I B S O N ’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 
7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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De:ad,  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  City.  Kohn,  Butler  & Stein,  Architects. 
Mayers,  Murray  & Phillip.  Associates  Cauldwell  Wingate  Company,  Builders. 

Only  Indiana 
Limestone  Could  Give 
Such  Beauty! 


Dridge'Viiter  spent  the  afternoon  and 
evening  with  us,  and  iast  Saturday 
the  Giffords  of  Harrisonburg  (Waiter 
J.  Gilford,  ’07,  dean  of  Harrisonburg 
Teachers'  Coiiege),  were  over.” 


Dinner  Party  at  Canton 

Thirty-six  Canton  alumni  had  a 
most  successful  and  pleasant  dinner 
party  at  the  Canton  Woman’s  club  on 
March  5.  Dean  Edward  F.  Hosworth 
of  Oberlin  was  guest-speaker  and  was 
entliusiastically  received.  A short  re- 
ception, to  meet  Dean  Bosworth,  pre- 
ceded the  dinner. 

There  were  present : Miss  Iris  Hav- 
erstack  and  lier  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Heald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Howell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Peabody, 
Miss  Victoria  Boyers,  Miss  Evalyn 
Shelton.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Slater,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Hogan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Riley,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Allensworth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Muhlheiser,  Miss  Ruth- 
anna  Davis,  Miss  .Tuanita  Coffman, 
Miss  Lillian  Walton,  Mrs.  Theobald, 
Miss  Grace  Rice,  Mr.  Richard  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Claude  Smith,  Mr.  Lester  All- 
port,  Miss  Ethel  Shmuker,  Miss  Mar- 
ion Davies,  Dr.  William  and  Dr.  Mae 
White,  Miss  Margaret  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Roberts,  Addison  Roberts, 
Miss  Edith  Roberts,  Miss  Dorothy 
Focht,  and  Miss  Anna  MacGregor. 


News  of  Alumni 

■.i.S-‘U2— Mr.-i.  rhiimbcrs  D.  Upnmor  (Krnn- 
ccs  It.  Cole)  iliiMi  at  her  lioinc  in  Ch'voland 
March  !i.  Mr.-s.  Itcnnipr  was  a resident 
of  Oljcrlin  for  many  years,  Mr.  Reamer 
openin;r  nj»  and  de\idoping  Reamer  Place, 
khe  is  survived  iiy  a son,  Rol>ert  C.  Rea- 
mer, of  fieveland. 

7-4--ituiK'rt  i’.  Ilofige,  “Iniie  and  lieart.v 
at  SCI."  is  iiving  with  liis  iirother  at  Se- 
hriiu,',  I'la. 

f7r,-'7Cv-Rev.  i'earse  1‘ineli,  D.I).,  died 
on  Dei'cniiier  ua,  ipop,  „f  injuries  sn.s- 
taiiPMi  will'll  lie  was  struck  Iiy  an  antoino- 
iiile  wliile  attempting  to  cross  a street  in 
Rrooklyn.  N,  Y.  Dr.  lUneli,  iiastor  emeri- 
tus of  tile  Oakwood  ileigiils  (’ommnnit.v 
Clinrcli  of  Staten  Island.  N.  V.,  liaii  lieen 
niaklng  Ms  liome  since  Ms  retirement  last 
Marcli  witli  Ms  children  in  itrooklyn. 

id  William  fiooiiell  l-'rost  writes  tliat 
ills  anioidograiiiiy  is  not  .vet  out,  hnl  Iliat 
it  Is  in  lirocess  of  lieing  iireimri'd.  It 
may  lie  a year  yet  licfore  it  is  pnidislieil. 

78— Itev.  iiavid  it.  Silencer,  wlio  Ims 
liven  imstor  of  the  (.'ommnnity  ('ongrega- 
tlonal  eiinreli  of  .Mt.  Dorn,  Kla..  was  re- 
eently  elected  to  tile  city  council  and  is 
elialrman  of  tin*  Flnnnee  (.'ommittee. 

78— Rev.  Ihiviil  It.  Spencer  Is  inlstor  of 
tlie  rongregatiomil  chnrcli  at  .Mt.  Dorn, 
I' in.,  wiiere  ex-Preshient  and  Mrs.  Cool- 
Idge  Iiave  liccn  recent  attendants.  Mrs. 
Siiencir  was  May  Itlcliards  of  '78.  The 
Silencers  liave  recently  sold  tlieir  home 
In  River  Palls,  Wls.,  atiil  have  become 
liermanent  residents  of  Plorlda. 


Thu  architect’s  vision  of  beauty 
and  (liijnity  neciis  an  ideal  me- 
dium of  e.vpression  if  the  result  is  to 
he  noteworthy.  Knowing  this,  tlie 
architect,  wlien  free  to  clioose  for 
himself,  almost  invariably  specifies 
Indiana  Limestone  for  his  design. 

This  fine-grained,  light-colored 
tiatural  stone  gives  results  both  for 
exterior  atid  interior  use  that  no 
other  builditig  material  can  dupli- 
cate. In  cost  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  cost  of  local  stone  and  is 
but  little  higher  than  you  would  pay 
for  a substitute. 


No  matter  what  sort  of  building 
project  you  are  interested  in,  you 
will  find  it  practicable  to  build  of 
Indiana  Limestone.  And  you  will 
.secure  permanent  satisfaction  because 
of  the  unchanging  beauty  of  its  ex- 
terior. 

We  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
your  architect  in  showing  exactly 
what  our  stone  will  cost  for  the 
huilding  you  are  planning.  ^Ve  have 
illustrated  booklets  showing  various 
kinds  of  huildings.  Tell  us  what 
type  interests  you.  most.  .Address 
llox  Service  Bureau,  Bedford, 

Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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’83— Mrs.  Claronc'O  F.  Swift.  5730  Rhick- 
stouo  Avoniio,  riiicnjrn.  will  condiiot  a 
party  on  a Kuropoan  tour  this  summer, 
incliKlfng  among  other  places  the  Passion 
IMay  at  Oberammergau. 

c’S3— Or.  William  F.  Bentley  recently 
gave  a song  reeital  to  celebrate  his  45th 
anniversary  as  head  of  the  Knox  Conser- 
vatory of  Afusie,  Galesburg.  111.  In  the 
nearly  half  century  he  has  been  at  Knox, 
Dr.  Bentley  has  never  mi.ssed  a class  be- 
cause of  illness. 

‘So — Mrs.  John  B.  Abell  has  gone  1o  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  ami  is  with  her  son.  who 
Is  editor  of  the  ITilcrest  News.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1145  Tenth  Street.  Mrs.  Abell 
assists  her  son. 

'So— Dr.  J.  M.  Metcalf  and  Mrs.  Met- 
calf sail  in  a party  with  Dr.  .lason  Noble 
Pierce  of  Washington.  D.  C..  on  the  Good 
Will  Trip  to  England  sponsored  by  the 
Congregational  churches.  They  will  also 
visit  oth(*r  countries  and  Ohorammergau. 

'SO— Mrs.  Fred  Betts  (Isabel  F.  Bald- 
win) died  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  , on  February  27,  after  an  illness  of 
only  a few  hours.  Mrs.  Betts  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Colorado,  where  her 
liusband  was  a state  senator.  She  has 
lived  in  California  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  and  has  been  active  in  Los 
Angeles  club  circles  and  social  welfare 
work.  Mrs.  Betts  leaves  two  daughters 
and  two  sisters:  Mr.  Betts  died  some 

years  ago.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  by 
Kev.  Carl  Patton  of  the  Congregational 
church. 

•S8-lIarold  A.  Weld,  Rock  Island, 
former  state's  attorney  of  Rock  Island 
county,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  law  tirm  of  Connelly, 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg,  Tenth  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


J.  Hugh  Smith 

, M.L.A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN, 

OHIO 

Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 

School  Grounds 

Cemeteries 

Parks 

Playgrounds 

Become  a Part  Owner 

under  the  (Fred  F.)  FRENCH 
PLAN  of  income-producing  apart- 
ment houses  or  apartment  hotels 
located  within  four  blocks  of  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  at 
a location  where  exists  the  great- 
est demand  in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  ho  made  from 
$100  to  .$100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  G% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment-plus 50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  literature. 

B.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  '03 

Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Weld,  Walker  !\ml  Scnrlo.  Rock  Island, 
died,  almost  wilhoul  warning,  jit  his 
liomc,  February  11.  lie  had  returned  from 
a hospifal  in  ('hicago.  where  his  left  leg 
had  1m*ou  nmpnlatod  as  a n'suK  of  n se- 
rious 1)0110  infection,  three  weeks  before. 
He  had  gained  to  such  an  extent,  how- 
ever. that  he  was  able  to  be  about  coiiHld- 
crably  ami  planned  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession sliortly.  He  had  a wide  reputation 
as  an  ellieiont  attorney  and  had  served  In 
many  important  eases.  Ilis  wife  and  two 
sons  survive  him. 

’SO— F.  A.  llnzeltinc,  Senior  Prohibition 
Investigator,  who  specializes  on  asserting 
pf'iialties  under  some  revenue  acts  of  vio- 
lators of  the  prohibition  law  after  they 
have  been  convicted  in  the  state  courts, 
i.s  now  operating  in  Colorado,  where  he 
will  visit  every  county.  He  has  jTist  cov- 
ered New  Mexico,  and  prior  thereto,  Ari- 
zona. Oregon  and  AYashington.  IIo  is  the 
only  federal  prohibition  officer  permitted 
to  make  prohibition  addresses  and  devotes 
ills  nights  and  Sundays  to  the  churches 
nud  his  noons  to  the  various  luncheon 
service  clubs.  As  his  wife  was  horn 
and  educated  on  the  mission  field  in  South 
America  she  accompanies  him  and  special- 
izes in  prohibition  talks  to  the  Mexican 
immigrants  in  the  southern  border  states 
who  know  very  little  about  what  prohibi- 
tion means. 

’SO — Miss  Florence  "KV.  Johnson  died  at 
Orlando,  Fla.,  on  March  3,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  more  than  four  months.  Miss 
Johnson  was  a kindergarten  teacher  in 
(he  Chicago  schools  for  over  thirt}’-  years. 

’02— Frank  A.  Wilder  of  North  Ilolston, 
W.  A'a.,  ilied  March  7.  After  graduation 
from  Oberlin  Dr.  Wilder  studied  in  Yale 
for  a year  and  then  taught  in  Fort  Dodge 
and  Dos  Moines,  la.  lie  did  advanced 
work  in  geology  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Alines,  Freiburg.  Germany,  and  in  the 
riiiver.sity  of  (’hicago,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Chi- 
cago in  1001.  He  served  as  geologist  for 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  from  1901  to 
BX)3.  then  accepted  a position  as  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  Stu.te  University 
of  Iowa,  where  lie  remained  for  four 
years,  during  part  of  the  time  holding  the 
liosition  of  state  geologist  for  Iowa.  He 
then  moved  to  Virginia,  making  his  home 
in  North  Ilolston.  He  organized  the  South- 
ern Gypsum  (,’ompany,  with  headiiuarters 
at  North  Ilolston.  and  continued  to  di- 
rt‘ct  the  affairs  of  the  company  for  the 
remaind(‘r  of  his  life.  Ho  was  recognized 
as  the  greatest  authority  on  gypsum  in 
the  United  States,  and  his  research  and 
publieaUon.s  won  for  him  international 
recognition.  Of  a list  of  twenty  or  thirty 
books  and  articles  prepared  and  published 
by  Dr.  Wililor,  (he  most  important  was 
perhaps  a Monograph  on  Gypsum,  500 
pages,  pnbii.sluMl  by  Iho  Iowa  Geological 
Survtw.  He  suffered  a nervous  break- 
down a few  yejirs  ago  ami  after  recover- 
ing in  part,  unfortunately  fell  over  a eUff 
whem  on  a triimping  expi'dition.  Dr.  Wil- 
der Is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons, 
John  \V.  and  riiarles  G.,  of  the  class  of 
102H,  and  a daughter,  A'lrglnla,  a student 
in  Rollins  College. 

ex-’5>2  Dr.  Mathilda  A.  INans  has  ln*r 
oMlee  at  1.50D,^  Taylor  Street,  Coluinlila, 
S.  (’.  She  was  tin*  first  woman  doctor  in 
(ha!  eliy,  nnd  tin*  first  of  lier  group  in 
tin*  stall'.  As  an  oirly  atmslle  of  sanl- 
latioii  sh(‘  establlslu'd  a nursi's'  training 
liosiiilal  known  as  Ihi'  'I'a.vlor  Lane,  and 
later  another,  the  SI.  Luke.  Dr.  Evans 
has  served  as  iiresldent  of  (he  Palmi'tto 


Stale  Medical  Association,  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  National  Medical 
Association. 

ox-’!)+-Mrs,  Grunt  P.  Trnvis  {Susie 
Tliiiycr)  (lioii  Fet.nmry  10,  nt  the  iicmorlal 
luispitiil  in  I'ciin  Yan,  N.  Y.,  following  an 
ojierallon. 

I 07— Rev.  Frank  II.  Ileydenbnrk,  for 
the  fiast  year  and  a half,  has  l)een  work- 
ing among  the  Alormons  in  Utah,  under 
the  Utah  Gosped  Mission.  The  work  con- 
sists of  house  to  house  visitation,  street 
meetings  and  services  in  the  Mormon 
churches  and  schools.  A small  group  of 
workers  travel  together,  staying  several 
weeks  in  each  place.  Contrary  to  the 
general  idea,  they  are  received  very  cor- 
dially. 

*07.  rn— Rev.  nnd  Airs.  C.  Burnell  Olds 
of  Okayama,  Japan,  have  articles  in  the 
Missionary-  Herald  for  Alarch. 

c*00-’01— Airs.  Charles  Ross  (Paulino  Ad- 
kins) was  a member  of  the  double  quar- 
tette singing  with  Rchiimann-IIeink  nnd 
the  San  Diego  Oratorio  Society  in  the 
prodnetion  of  “Elijah”  February  25  in 
Ran  Diego.  Airs.  Ross  is  very  well  known 
in  mu.sical  circles  in  San  Diego. 

’00— Dean  AValtcr  T.  Dunmore  of  the 
Law  School  of  We.stern  Reserve  Univer- 
sity has  now  completed  his  collection  of 
every  volume  of  reported  cases  in  courts 
of  last  resort  in  America  and  its  depen- 
dencies: 10,800  books  in  all.  The  final  two 
volumes  are  in  Spanish  and  represent  the 
first  two  volumes  of  reports  of  Porto  Rico 
under  American  government.  Since  they 
were  printed  in  Spanish  in  1900  while 
that  language  hung  over  into  America's 
ownership  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  days 
of  its  domination  by  Spain,  they  had  be- 
come exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  Ar- 
thur  J.  Harvey  (‘(X)),  who  went  to  Porto 
Rico  some  years  ago  as  a court  reporter 
and  remained  there  as  proprietor  of  a 
large  pineapple  plantation,  was  finally  able 
to  secure  the  volumes  from  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  Porto  Rico  for  Dean  Dun- 
more,  and  thus  to  complete  the  collection. 

ex-c*(M)— John  Prindle  Scott  was  in  Wash- 
ington in  Alarch  for  the  fourth  annual  con- 
cert of  his  eompositious  which  has  been 
presented  there.  The  program  was  given 
liy  a group  of  leading  local  musicians  be- 
fore an  nudioiice  that  filled  the  auditorium 
to  capacity.  Air.  Scott  was  introduced 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  and 
made  several  rc'uiarks  about  the  composi- 
tions. 

'02- E.  C.  Roberts  of  Canton,  Ohio,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. rcaii  a paper  on  Fire  Prevention 
over  AVIIBC  on  March  7.  This  was  the 
fifth  of  a series  of  broadcasts  by  the  Can- 
ton Chnmbt'r  of  Commerce.  Air.  Roberts 
wa.s  a delegate  to  the  Slate  Alceting  of 
Chambers  of  Cominerce  of  Ohio  in  Cleve- 
land Alan-h  10  and  20. 

*04— Albert  E.  Staub  has  spent  the  last 
two  months  in  the  Near  East  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Near  East  Colleges,  of  which 
lie  is  ail  American  director.  In  Bulgaria 
he  .h'dicaliMi  huildlngs.  held  conferences 
with  h'adlng  educators,  had  interviews 
with  the  King  and  various  ministers  of 
government,  and  spoke  before  college  nnd 
other  audicnc(‘s  on  several  occasions. 

■<i5— Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Grove  Patterson  of 
Toledo,  have  been  spending  some  (line  In 
Bcnnmln. 

e’o7  l-’rcderic  B.  SUven.  director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  Dniversity  of  Illinois, 
gave  an  organ  n'idtal  on  January  20  In 
Smith  .Memorial  Hall.  Urbana.  He  wa.s 
assisleil  by  the  choir  of  the  University 
Pla<*e  Christian  church,  of  which  Mrs. 


spring  Vacation 

It  won’t  be  long  until  Spring  Vacation.  And 
how  are  you  going  to  carry  your  money?  Why  not 
buy  American  Express  Travelers  Checks  which  are 
safe,  self  identifying,  and  convenient  to  carry. 
These  checks  are  cashable  anywhere  in  the  world. 

You  may  secure  these  checks  at  The  Oberlin  Sav- 
ings Bank  Company  at  a very  low  cost. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

T hrift’s  assistant" 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

We  carry  a complete  line  of 

Drug  Store 

Star  Dollar  Books 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

HAYLOR’S 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

Geo.  T.  Sedgeman 

OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

FINE  FURNITURE 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

23  East  College  St.  Oberlin 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 
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ITazol  Silcox  "Woodrow,  c’21,  is  director. 
Professor  Stiven  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Stephen  Foster  Me- 
morial Society  of  Now  York.  He  was 
also  a gnest  at  a recent  dinner  in  Chicago 
In  honor  of  Frederick  Stock,  commemor- 
ating his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  vSymphony  Orchestra. 

‘OT— Charles  U.  Stone  has  been  re-elected 
for  another  four  years  as  district  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  ^runhall,  Pa.  Mr. 
Stone  has  served  in  this  capacity  at  Mun- 
hall  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  February,  1020. 


Vlie  Best  in  Drugs 
BlIONE  US 
WE  DELR'ER 

Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostvvitch  Eats 

O H L Y’  S 

On  the  Corner 


The  Drexel  Institute 


A one-year  course  for 
college  graduates;  con- 
fers the  degree  of  B.S. 
in  L.S. 


Drexel  Library  School 

Philadelphia 


John  Hancock  Series 

Can  she  wait  for  the 


courts  to  decide? 


In  the  event  of 
your  death,  the  transfer  of  your 
funds  or  property  involving  your 
signature  must  be  handled  through 
the  courts.  Has  j'our  wife  the 
ready  cash  to  live  on  for  an  in- 
definite period,  to  say  nothing  of 
taking  care  of  certain  inevitable 
e.vpenses,  and  other  pressing  ob- 
ligations? 

A way  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  the  valuable  holdings 
in  your  estate  is  to  provide  a fund, 
immediately  available  through  a 
John  Hancock  life  insurance 
policy,  sufficient  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies. 


'Life  Insurance  Company' 

or  Boston.  MAMACHuasTra 

Irujuiry  bureau,  11)7  Clarendon  Street 
boston,  Muss. 

bleaso  send  booklet,  “This  Matter  of 
Succcfls.’' 

Name 

Address 


-Ocer  5/jt<y-SePcn  Years  in  Business  - 


*08— .Toscphiiie  Goodoll  has  bec*ii  appoint- 
(Ml  vice-principal  of  Waite  high  school, 
ToUmIo,  Ohio. 

'OS — Miss  Katherine  Sheldon,  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  died 
March  20. 

’09— .Tames  T.  Hrand,  attorney  in  Mar.sh- 
lield,  Ore.,  was  recently  appointed  cir- 
cuit judge  of  the  sccoml  judicial  district 
l>y  the  governor. 

‘10— Hiroshi  Halanaka  (George  Waiu- 
wriglil)  is  minisler  of  the  Congregational 
church,  Osaka,  Japan,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years.  lie  succeeded  Kev. 
8.  Y.  ]\Ilyagawa,  who  had  been  pnstor  of 
the  churcli  for  40  years.  Uev.  Miyagawa 
received  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  at 
Oberlln  in  1921.  The  church  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  in  Japan.  Uev. 
Wainwright  recently  received  71  new 
UKunbers  by  baptism'  and  33  by  letter. 
George  has  a very  lovely  wife  and  four 
fine  children,  a boy  and  three  girls,  the 
youngest  having  been  born  bust  Decem- 
ber, He  is  not  only  a frenucnt  speaker 
at  religious  conferences  but  often  acts  as 
interpreter  for  American  speakers  and  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  Japan.  Though 
far  away,  George  reads  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine every  month  with  much  interest 
and  is  keen  to  hear  nows  of  his  old  Obor- 
lin  friends.  Address,  2 Chome  Edobori 
N i sh  i kii , O sa  k a , J a pan. 

’10— Edward  M.  Starr  has  been  for  the 
past  nine  years  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Hridgewatcr  College,  Briflgewater,  Va. 
He  has  married  a Virginian,  and  they  both 
hope  to  be  in  Oberlin  for  1910‘s  reunion 
next  June. 

■12-  Miss  Stella  M.  Hills  died  February 
11,  1930.  :\Iiss  Bills  bad  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  been  a teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  high  school,  Elyria,  Ohio,  A 
memorial  service  in  her  honor  was  held 
in  the  high  school  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral. 


T3— Miriam  Bliven  Titus  of  Muscatine, 
la.,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S. 
Franconia,  with  her  mother,  Mrs,  William 
E.  Bliven,  *8o,  on  a trip  around  the  world. 
This  is  Mrs.  Bliven's  second  trip. 

'll— Miss  Helen  Jane  Armstrong,  as 
chairman  of  the  health  program  commit- 
tee of  South  High,  Cleveland,  is  promot- 
ing health  education  among  the  students. 
'J'his  summer  she  will  continue  her  grad- 
uate work  in  that  subject  at  Columbia. 

’15— Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
professor  of  homiletics  and  director  of 
ndiglons  and  social  interests  of  the  stn- 
ilent  body,  is  a member  of  the  entertain- 
ment conimittee  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
Celeliration  of  the  university.  A signifi- 
cant celebration  is  being  planned  for  the 
first  w(H'k  in  Juno  and  invitations  are  be- 
ing extended  to  hundreds  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  send  delegates.  lie- 
iinhms,  bamiuets,  a Festival  of  Music,  the 
unveiling  of  a statue,  an  historleal  pag- 
eant, and  !i  series  of  edueational  exhlhUs 
anil  seientitlc  demonstrations  are  sched- 
uled. 


*1.5- Carlton  K.  Matson  has  heeii  made 
■ditor  (if  the  BnlTalo,  N.  Y.,  d'imes.  Mr. 
datSDii  has  been  ehief  editorial  writer  for 
he  Cleveland  J’ress  for  the  past  two 
.•ears. 

m']5  Dean  Matsuta  llara  writes  from 
Koknra,  Japan:  “Tills  H<4ionl,  Seinaii  Jo 

Takuln.  Is  an  Inst  Itnl  Ion  fi»r  girls  cor- 
•espoiuling  to  yonr  American  high  school. 
It  has  now  twcnty-slx  faculty  members 
uid  three  hundred  and  sixty  students  111 
■ill.  Coming  to  this  schmd  as  a dean 
when  it  was  first  started  in  1922  1 have 


experienced  both  hardships  and  joys  which 
Christian  workers  meet  almost  everywhere 
in  a constructive  work  for  the  glory  of 
God  whore  it  is  not  well  known  by  the 
people  In  general.  But  throughout  this 
Important  service  my  heart  often  goes 
liack  to  Oberlin  and  there  it  always  finds 
inspirations  ns  well  as  Ideals.” 

’ir>— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norvil  Beeman  an- 
nounce the  idrtli  of  Dorothy  Beeman  on 
.lanuary  U»,  1930,  in  Foochow,  China. 

’Id— Alanson  Y.  Eucnl  was  recently  made 
advertising  manager  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 

’1C— C.  Rufus  Roriuii,  a former  member 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty  and 
now  a member  of  the  research  staff  of  the 
C’omiiiittco  on  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  Wash- 
ington. I).  C.,  has  had  Ms  book,  “Account- 
ing Method.”  voted  by  the  accounting 
profession  one  of  the  ontslaniling  works 
piihlislual  (luring  the  year  ending  May  1, 
lt)29.  The  aniionucement  was  made  by 
the  grand  council  of  the  Beta  Alpha  Bsi, 
a professional  and  honorary  fraternity  for 
college  students  of  accounting.  Mr.  Ro- 
rein  fs  a certified  public  accountant  and 
holds  the  IMi.D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

’IS— Eouis  J.  Uevinson  died  on  February 
1().  1930,  after  an  illness  of  one  day.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin  College  Dr.  Lev- 
inson spent  two  years  in  educational 
work  in  Cleveland  and  then  took  a four- 
y(‘ar  iiKMlical  course  at  Eclectic  Medical 
Colleg(‘,  Cineinnati,  Ohio.  After  he  grad- 
uated from  medical  school  Dr.  Levinson 
married  Dr.  Marie  Pichol  of  Cincinnati, 
and  they  have  both,  since  1920,  been 
practicing  medicine  in  Ollinvillc,  which  is 
one  of  the  local  cominmiities  w’ithin  the 
city  of  New  Y'ork.  Dr.  Levinson  is  sur- 
vived by  bis  wife,  a son,  Richard  Roy, 
who  is  two  and  a half  years  old,  and  his 
parents  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'19— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Itoyhiii  (Frances  Fitch)  of  Elyria,  a daugh- 
ter, Constance  Ann,  on  November  10. 

'20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Hop- 
kins (Albortine  Fitch)  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
a daughl(‘r,  Miriam  Eleanor,  on  Novem- 
ber 22. 

’20— Dr.  II in  Cliiiig  Yen  was  married  re- 
cently to  Dr.  T.in  Chiiig-Jun,  president  of 
Fukien  Christian  irniversity.  Mrs.  Chiiig- 
Juii  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School  in  1924. 

’21— T)r.  John  T.  Salter,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  the  University  of 
Okhiliomn,  was  recently  awarded  a $3,700 
fellow.ship  Iiy  the  Social  Science  Research 
council.  On  July  1 Dr.  Salter  will  begin 
a year  of  work  in  Philadelphia,  studying 
the  technique  of  political  leaders  of  the 
city  for  a book  lie  will  write,  called 
” Ward  Politics.”  As  an  instructor  of 
government  in  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Salter  has  studied  district 
lioss(‘s  and  ivriltiMi  “ T'he  Non-Partisan 
Ballot a work  on  muiiielpal  politics. 
“ I’arty  Organization  in  Phllndelphin,” 
says  Dr.  Salter,  “Is  the  most  elfi- 
fieiit  in  the  world.”  Because  of  the 
large  uiinilu'r  of  political  leaders  in  Phil- 
ailclplila  he  has  chosen  to  make  his  bio- 
graphical studies  there.  Dr.  Suitor  is  ed- 
itor of  the  uldahoiua  Municipal  Review, 
moiillily  magazine  of  the  Oklahoma  Mu- 
nlel|ial  league,  and  seerelary  of  the  league, 
>ihlch  Is  eoiiiposiMl  of  1(52  Okhihoiiia  cities 
urgaulzi'd  to  sidlle  qm*stlons  of  luiiiiiel- 
pal  gov(‘rnment. 

(•‘21  i!az(d  Slleox  M'oodroiv,  organist 
:ind  direrlor  uf  tlie  Uiitversity  Place 
Chrlstlnn  Clmlr,  ITrbana,  III.,  presented  a 


A Neiv  Book  By 
PROF.  WALTER  M.  HORTON 
of  the  Oherlin  Seminary 

Theism  and  the 
Modern  World 

Marn-  Emerson  Fosilick  says  of  it:  “Deep- 
ly sympathetic  with  all  the  modern  currents  of 
doubt,  Dr.  Horton  gives  a stiimdating  defense 
of  'I'heos  against  Chaos.” 

$2.00  Postpaid 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


YOU  GET  A LOT 

OF  SECURITY 

For  a Small  Amount 

OF  MONEY 

rilE  REN'J'AI.  charge  for  a safe  de- 
po  it  box  is  less  than  a cent  a day  and  up- 
V.  ards. 

IF  'I’OU  are  in  need  of  perfect  safety 
for  your  securities  or  other  valuable  papers, 
come  in  and  let  us  show  you  our  vault  and 
how  it  is  protected. 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  I’oRTERj  Cashier. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


FOR  SPRING  SEASON 

Kayser  Hosiery 

$1.25  and  $1.85 

LaFrance  Hosiery 

$1.25  and  $1.85 

Kayser  Gloves 

$1.00  and  $1.50 

New  Afternoon  Dresses  in 
Plain  and  Printed 
Georgettes, 

$10.00  and  $15.00 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 
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A Surgeon 
A University 
A Trust  Company 

are  selected  with  discrimination.  Travel 
plans  should  be  made  with  equal  care. 

University  Travel,  directed  by  Dr.  11. 
II.  Powers  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has 
built  up  a staff  of  trained  experts. 

Motor  Trips  are  offered  in  England, 
France,  Germany. 

The  Vergilian  Cruise  in  the  com- 
fortable City  of  Paris  will  follow  the  route 
of  Aeneas  with  many  of  the  best  known 
classical  scholars. 

Diversified  T ours  under  scholarly  lead- 
ership include  places  of  unusual  interest  in 
Europe  and  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
Announcements  sent  on  request. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
104  Boyd  Street,  NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Scott's 

G’66]iiii^  Bent 
for  Perfect 
Lawns/ 

Sod  in  six  weeks!  A rich,  velvety  stretch  of 
lawn  that  chokes  out  weeds  before  they  can 
grow!  With  proper  care  no  reseeding  is  ever 
necessary.  You  will  have  a deep,  thick,  uni- 
form turf  that’s  everlasting  and  makes  your 
home  a beauty  spot.  That's  what  you’ll  get 
If  you  plant  Scott's  Creeping  Bent. 

The  New  Super -Lawn 

Creeping  Bent  — long  recognized  as  the  ideal 
grass  for  golf  putting  greens  — is  now  produc- 
ing Super -Lawns.  Instead  of  sowing  seed, 
you  plant  stolons  or  the  chopped  grass  — and 
in  a few  weeks  you 
have  a luxuri- 
ant lawn  like 
the  deep 
green  pile 
of  a Turk- 
ish car- 
pet. 


O.  M,  SCOTT  SONS  CO. 

17G  MAIN  ST.  - MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


H.  K.  Scott,  MO 
D.  G.  Scott,  Academy 


lirognitii  of  Chrlstniiis  music  on  Docoiiibor 
!•).  On  January  20  her  choir  assisted  in 
an  orp:an  recital  at  (he  University  of  Illi 
nois.  which  was  given  by  the  director  of 
(he  Music  School,  Frederick  H.  Stiven, 
e 07.  The  choir,  under  her  direction,  gave 
one  nf  Dorothy  Radde  Fmory’s  fc‘22)  new 
chorales,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  on  Febru- 
ary Id. 

'-2— llnrn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kenneth 
Clark  (Katherine  L.  Griswold),  240  Gran- 
ada .\vcnue,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  11, 
a sou.  (\  Kcnuelli,  Jr. 

M1.S.S  Lottie  I„aVoriie  Pease  of 
oherlin.  was  married  on  February  15  to 
Mr.  James  Ralph  Crandall.  Mr.  Crandall 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  a member  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  fraternity. 
He  i.s  now  in  charge  of  the  Ceramics  de- 
partment of  the  Grown  Ghemical  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Fcdm-ated  Metals  Cor- 
poration of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crandall  are  at  home  at  325  Pitt  Street, 
'Wilkinslnirg,  Pa. 

*24— ^liss  Eloise  Cunningham,  who  has 
been  teaching  music  iu  the  American 
school,  Tuiighsien,  I'oipiiig,  China,  is  re- 
turning to  the  states  this  summer  per- 
manently. Her  parents,  from  Tokyo, 
Japan,  will  he  in  this  country  on  fur- 
lough. 

'-^“Howard  U.  Day  has  moved  to  Day- 
ton  from  Cincinnati.  He  is  sales  repre- 
sentative for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

c'24— David  II.  Ileydenlnirk,  besides 
teaching  in  AVheatou  College,  is  studying 
composition  with  Adolph  Woidig  in  Chi- 
cago. An  anthem  of  his  was  recently 
sung  at  a morning  service  iu  Wheaton. 

’24~Alice  Eleanor,  15-months’-old  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  and  Eleanor  Terry  Part- 
ridge, died  on  February  20  at  the  Chil- 
dren’s hospital  iu  Akron,  Ohio,  after  a 
week's  illness. 

'24— Myron  II.  I'owcll  has  been  in  the 
trust  department  of  the  First  Minneap- 
olis Trust  Co.  of  Minneapolis  for  the  past 
year. 

'25— Look  for  class  letter  soon.  Now  is 
the  time  to  write  suggestions  for  new 
activities  or  variations  of  the  old,  or  any- 
thing else  on  the  subject  of  our  big  Fifth 
Ueuuion  -best  news  of  all  would  be  that 
nothing  will  stop  you  from  being  there 
for  the  fun. 

Ceil  Hill  Huggins, 

Reunion  Secretary, 

324  Parker  Avc., 
HulTalo,  N.  Y. 

'25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Era  N.  Hauser  (Es- 
ther Balch)  of  452  N.  Austin  ISlvd.,  Oak 
J’ark,  III.,  aimounec  the  liirth  of  their 
son.  Edwanl  Burdette,  on  February  15, 
1930. 

'25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Eckerson 
Ki'unedy  have  aniiouneed  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Eliz^ibelh  Madison  Ken- 
nedy. It)  Mr.  J.  Willisori  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Smith  is  completing 
his  stmiy  of  law  at  tln‘  I’niversity  of 
Pennsylvania  this  June. 

diaries  II.  Wlltsle,  who  has 
been  with  the  Youngslown  Steel  and 
'I’iiIk'  since  leaving  oberlin  in  1924,  has 
Just  lieconic  assistant  luirchaslng  agent 
fur  tlie  Gri'at  Lakes  Steel  Corporaliou  of 
Detroit. 

’2d  Eva  U.  Taylor  has  aeeeppMl  a re- 
sponsible i.osilinn  as  Ihe  assistant  In 
eharge  of  cxliildls  at  I1h‘  Gblldren’s  imi- 
si'Uiii  of  Boston,  Oliiiste*!  Park,  .lamalea 
Plain.  .Mass.  .Miss  Taylor's  preparation 
for  this  type  of  work  lamslsted  of  nine 
nionlliH  In  the  apprentice  elans  of  the 
Newark  inuseuni  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
(wo  years  as  an  assistant.  In  t.lu?  sebuice 


ileparlineiit  of  the  .same  museum. 

'27— Miss  Youngsoou  Choo  was  married 
to  Mr.  Soonju  Chey,  who  recently  re- 
ceived his  Ph.I).  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity, on  February  2G  at  the  Korean  church 
iu  Now  York  City.  Billy  Millard  Bayliss, 

0.  K.  T.  S.  '20,  was  Lady  of  Honor  and 

W.  Bradford  Bayliss,  '28,  was  best  man. 
Several  other  Oberlin  friends  were  pres- 
ent: Mrs.  Helen  Hill  Carruthors,  ’25,  and 

her  Inisband,  Art  Camithers,  Carl  Baum- 
hart,  ’2(>,  Dorothy  Jeffries,  .’27,  and  Jill 
Wallace,  ’28.  Tlic  couple  left  New  York 
on  March  9 to  go  to  Korea,  where  Dr. 
Chey  will  teach  commercial  education  In 
Chosen  Christian  College  in  Soul,  Korea. 

'27,  ’29— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  LoRoy 
of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Mary  Carol, 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Funkhouser,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Funkhouser  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

’28.  *27— John  Si'ott  Ver  Nooy  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ver 
Nooy  (Connie  Jaeger)  December  31,  1029, 
in  Lakewood. 

’2S-Mr.  Albert  Roden,  now  preceptor  in 
Princeton  University,  has  been  awarded 
the  Hoover  Fellowship  to  study  in  Bel- 
gium next  year.  The  fellowship  pays 
about  $1,500  ami  expenses  for  ocean 
tnivc'I. 

'2S— Douglas  Campbell,  a fellow  at 
Princeton,  has  boon  appointed,  under  a 
three-year  contract,  to  teach  political  sci- 
ence in  the  American  University  at  Bei- 
rut, acting  as  assistant  the  first  year  and 
having  full  charge  the  two  remaining 
years. 

'2S— Ruth  Tracy  Millard  is  now  in 
charge  of  college  textbook  publicity  for 
Charles  Hcribner’s  Sons,  educational  de- 
partment. 

'28,  ’30— The  engagement  of  John  G. 
Fleming  and  Mary  Louise  Austin  was  au- 
nomieed  at  a luncheon  given  by  Martha 
Uiigh,  ’30,  in  Oberlin  on  February  22. 

'29— Lyle  Hudson  is  in  the  accounting 
division  of  the  Michigan  Bell  Teleph«me 
Co.  at  Detroit.  Ho  is  living  in  the  Han- 
nan ^Memorial  building,  eastern  branch, 
of  th<‘  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10401  E.  Jef- 
ferson Avenue. 

’29— Harold  E.  Jantz,  holder  of  the  Meta 
Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  been  awarded  a seminary  endow- 
imuit  I raveling  fellowsliii)  from  the  same 
uuiversily.  This  fellowship  carries  a sti- 
pend of  .$1,000  and  permits  the  incumbent 
to  study  for  a year  in  Gormniiy. 

’29— Almon  McCorklo,  who  is  doing 
gnnluate  work  in  history  at  Princeton 
rniversity,  has  been  elected  to  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  honorary  forensic  fraternity, 
at  Princeton. 

'29— The  engagement  of  Clarence  Y. 
Shimaniura  to  Miss  Joan  Chieno  Yamada 
of  Honolulu,  was  announced  on  December 
27.  Miss  Yamada  is  a gnnluate  of  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  and  is  at  pres- 
ent a teacher  at  the  Hulela  school  on 
Kauai.  Mr.  »Sbiimimura  is  with  the  Sun 
Life  insurance  (’o.  of  Honolulu. 

ex-’32— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  II.  Dudley  an- 
iimmee  (he  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
W'jnifretl,  to  Robert  Foster  Burnham  of 
Bnsloii.  .Mass.,  on  Saturday  evening.  March 

1.  in  the  First  Ghureh  in  Oberlin. 

'27  Ibugen  S.  Stelle  died  in  March  In 
Peking,  C’hina,  from  endocarditis.  Mr. 
Stelle  n'eeiveil  his  master’s  degree  in  Ger- 
man from  Columbia  last  June  and  was. 
tea<-lilug  that  Kul>Jeet  In  Yeneliing  Uni- 
\-erslty.  His  imdher  Is  Mrs.  William  B. 
{.Mary  Shetllebl)  Stelle,  '97. 


To  Europe... 

in  a College  Atmosphere! 

You'll  find  it  here 
UNITED  STATES  LINES 


When  the  great  cabin  liner  AMERICA  sails  June  4,  July  2 
and  July  30, . . she  is  going  in  a collegiate  setting  . . . the 
official  flagship  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Alumni  organiza- 
tions representing  103  colleges  and  universities  ..  .With 
a passenger  list  drawn  from  prominent  alumni  of  the  most 
representative  colleges  throughout  the  country... a col- 
lege band  furnishing  the  tunes  in  the  most  scintillating  manner ...  these  are  going  to  be  gala  sail- 
ings... The  same  spirit  will  extend  throughout  the  entire  fleet  of  the  United  States  Lines  and  the 
American  Merchant  Lines  . . . your  official  fleet ...  it  is  your  inning! . . . Why  not  join  your  friends  on 
a trip  to  Europe?  Relive  campus  days  ...  play  all  the  football  games  over  again ...  sing  your  rollick- 
ing college  songs.  And  as  just  another  phas^of  the  complete  plans  made  for  you  ...  in  the  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin  offices  of  the  United  States  Lines ...  a card  index  of  all  alumni  residing  in  Europe  will 
be  found.  You,  too,  should  register.  Think  of  the  oldtime  friendships  that  may  be  renewed.  Write  your 
Alumni  Secretary  today  or  send  the  coupon  below  to  the  United  States  Lines  office  nearest  you. 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 


OFFICIAL  ALUMNI  FLEET 

LEVIATHAN,  World’s  Largest  Ship 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AMERICA 
REPUBLIC  PRESIDENT  HARDING 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

rs.  *N.  »V. 

And  direct  New  York-London  service 
weekly  on 

AMERICAN  BANKER  AMERICAN  SHIPPER 

AMERICAN  FARMER  AMERICAN  TRADER 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  TO 
THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  LISTED  BELOW 

UNITED  STATES  LINES,  45  Broadway,  New  York 
61-63  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  691  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
I aril  interested  in  making  a triji  to  Europe  this  summer 
on  the  official  alumni  fleet.  Please  give  me  information, 
without  ohligation  on  my  part,  on  sailings,  accommoda- 
tions and  rates. 

Name 

Address 

City 

Alumni  Association 


A 

/ \ THOUSAND  CARES  beset  the  inexperienced  traveller. 
What  passports  if  any,  are  necessary  for  a trip  to 
Samoa?  Are  there  modern  hotels  in  Indo-China?  What 
language  is  spoken  in  Madeira?  Are  travellers  annoyed 
by  bandits  in  Mexico  or  China?  What  clothes  are 
necessary  for  a stay  at  the  Grand  Canyon?  Do  cannibals 
still  roam  the  Solomon  Islands?  Is  Shepheards  at  Cairo 
an  expensive  hotel,  and  must  one  make  reservations 
in  advance? 

Shall  one  provide  winter  clothing  for  Australia  in  July? 


What  will  happen  if  you  ask  to  see  the  numerous  wive, 
of  a Mormon  in  Salt  Lake  City?  Is  Vesuvius  likely  t'. 
erupt  when  you  visit  Naples?  And  where  must  one  g' 
for  medicine  in  London? 

Unfamiliarity  with  customs,  habits,  climate  and  law-, 
of  strange  places  may  make  your  trip  annoying  an« 
uncomfortable.  Our  people  have  travelled  frequentH 
for  as  many  as  54  years  to  almost  every  spot  on  eartF. 
Consult  us  before  you  go.  We  know  how  to  make 
travel  delightful  and  carefree. 


Do 

Cannibals 
Roam  the 
Solomons? 


TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


A BANK  IN  EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD 


